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y IBQMTHB IBE8IfiSilZ<S USE 

^ I am glad to nport that thum la aoir an 
^ircbiva f or Famugrl^anla FoUdoro in the libnory 
of the Panaoylvaiiia Stato XM.'WWitj. Staring ttao 
amnar I exareiaed tfaa attthorlty wtad m at our 
anmal ■aating on Jona 6, and algnad an agreement 
with the university providing for the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society *8 association with this Archive. 

It is appropriate that this Archive should be 
housed in the state university library. This is in 
consonance with a national trend that set in during 
the post-war period, liter conaulting the nation'a 
laadiDg folklorista^ the irchlva of Folk Song in 
tfaa library of Congreaa anconragad and aaaiatad in 
the eatabllafaMnt of mangr atata and ragional ar- 
dilTaa, laaxljr all of tham are houaad in tha 
librariaa of atata coU^a or univaraitiaa* 

The Archive for Pennsylvania Folklore will 
function on a broad base. Its holdings, in time, 
will represent all segments of the Commonwealth's 
population and occ\q>ational groves, as well as its 
counties and regions. Collectors, whether affiliated 
with the Pennsylvania Folklore Society or not, are 
invited to deposit their folk materials in whatever ' 
form available — field notes, manuscripta^ tape 
and disc recordings, books and pamphlets — but not 
WttiMtnm objects. Deposits made in the name of our 
aodaty mill be identified as "Tha Psnn^vania 
Folklore Society Collection." - 

The Archive will be not merely a storage place ^ 
but a clearing house where information would be 
available on various aspects of Penn^lvania folk* 
lore and folk music* 

The university library staff will administer 
the Archive with the advice and assistance of mem- 
bara of the faculty who are authoritiaa in the Held* 
Onr society* a intereat in this ArehiTa mill be rep- 
aanted by a ooaaittaaj aooa to be appointed. 




— George Korson 

Va ah1 ngton J D.C* copyrighted material 
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QUAKER KNOMLEDGS OF QUAKER EQLKLORE 

Meaorice A« Mook 

An aspect of folklore not often considered 
is the extent to which it is a living part of the 
life of a people. We are told, for example, that 
a folktale or a folksong occurs in a certain area; 
but we do not usually know whether it is known by 
one or by one hundred inhabitants of the region, 
and we are thus left uninformed as to whether it 
exists as a remnant or as a living reality in the 
area in which it occurs* This paper will attenpt 
to indicate the incidenoe of certain folklore items 
in the group to vhich thej are ascribed or to idiich 
they relate • 

As an €mthropologlst and as a QaakSTj I sup^ 
pose that I am quite naturally interested in Quaker 
folklore, which I shall here define as consisting 
of all oral art forms, either by or concerning the 
members of this group. Contrary to what seems to be 
the opinion of some^ Quakers have had and still 
have their folklore | also a number of recent publi- 
cations have included folklore items concerning 
American Quakers in various parts of the counbxy. 
Xnasnich as one of the main bodies of American 
Qoakwlsm canters in southeastern Fennsylvania^ 
a few paragraphs concerning their folklore nay not 
be Inappropriate in the Keystone Folklore Qoaarterly . 

Friends Jovimal is "A C^uaker Weekly," pub- 
lished by and addressed to American Quakers, es- 
pecially those who live in or derive from the 
eastern United States. In the June 13, 1959, issue 
I published a "Letter to Friends," asking the 
readers of this magazine if they had ever heard, 
or heard of, four folklore items. Two of these (a 
children's rhym and a calendar rhyme) were by 
Quakers and have long been a part of Quaker trad- 
ition; the other tvo^ on the other hand (a nursery 
song and a folksoQg)^ originated In the non-Quaker 
comunity, but concern or Involve friends. This 
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paper ooneeras tba ntent to vlilGh ttesa four Itmm 
aro knoim in tte ipproxiBatalgr om hundred readeire 

of Friends Journal idio ham 80 far reapondad to 
inquiry. 

The children*8 rliTaa yariaa in ita wording^ 

but usually occurs in tha following forms Questions 
Quaker, Qliakar, how is thee?" (or '•Neighbor, Neigh* 
bor, how are thou?**) Answer: "I am very (pretty) 
well, thank thec^.Q: '•How's the (thy) neighbor 
next to thee?" Ai- "I don't -know, but I'll go sea,* 
I first heard of this rhyme in May, 1959, whan 
^ofaaaor Richard M, Doraon sent it to me as a 
"fjragnent of children's versa" Arom the Tyyilafia 
University Archive of .Folkloire and Folkaong. It ma 
reoorded in the Archive aa having been collected in 
MLchifan in IShBm I now aee that the dialogue form 
of this thjm mS4jat have auggaated that it aay have 
been uaed in a children's game; I must confess, 
however, that such did not occur to m at the tirnd, 

}fy Quaker informants, all but a few of whom 
knew and fondly remembered the rhyme ^ soon advised 
me of its social context and functions. It is 
interesting, and also significant, that those who 
knew the rhyme seemed much more interested in how 
they had uaed it than in the words thagr had uaed. 
To them the living reality ma not the rhyme^ but 
the uaea to vhioh it vaa put. Their deacriptiona 
of the way the gama waa played, and of the occaaiona 
on ehieh they played the game, were mach more 
enthuaiaatic than their transcriptions from memory 
of the rhyme's words* Their memory of the rules of 
play was also more accurate than that of the words 
used, which is also a fact of some significance, 
for psychologists tell us that we more easily and 
more accurately remember what we regard as more 
in^ortant. This suggests that the social aspects of 
folklore are present to be described by the student, 
if he will but give attention to the beliefs and 
cuatoma aaaociated with folklore forma in the minda 
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of informants. That folklorists have not always 
reported the social realities Is their faulty not 
their Informants'. 

The Quaker calendar rhyioe is a version of the 
familiar **Thlrty Days Hath September^ which is so 
well knoim to so aangr of us* Indeed^.a recent 
student has clalwed that this rlqraB is probablj 
the Mst faniliar and widespread oral Ites to be 
net with wherever the SngpLish language is spoken 
It is interesting J however ^ that the Quaker version 
is now less well Imown to Quakers than the non- 
Quaker version is known to non-Friends. Only about 
one-third of my one hundred Quaker informants 
remembered the Friends version of this rhyme. It 
varies more than the children's game rhym varies j 
but its usual wording is as follows t 

The foTirth^ eleventh^ ninths and sixth^ 
Have thirty days to each affixed; 
And etezy other tbirtiy-one^ 
Except the second aonth alone^ 
Which has but twenty-eight in fine^ 
Till leap year gives it twenty-nine. 

The old-time Quaker avoidance of "the world* s" 
use of "heathen" names for the days of the week 
and the months of the year is no longer a living 
testimony of modem Quakers <> They have, therefore, 
forgotten the old-time rhyme, which exists now 
merely In the mezuory of a few; for most Quakers 
it is now either an entirely or half -forgotten 
vestige of a fomerly highly valued element of 
faith and practice* It is obvious that stuid|y 
limited to the words of the rhyme would never 
reveal the reason for its decreased use by the 
group which invented it« ^ain we see that to ob« 
tain a realistic picture and history of folklore 
forms ^ we must give attention not only to the words 
and style of oral literature, but also to the 
social context in which such forms occur and the 
social uses to which they are put. The rhyme 
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fitedies a saoial testinonj that is nam dmtunot^ 
thwefore, the rhjm is alM AaitJij but awtlx 

The two otbar it«Mi ~ the narsay song and 

the folksong — can be disposed of sunnairlly in 
the present context, for the truth is that American 
Quakers are quite unaware of their existence at all« 
Thej are folklore forms "hung on FWends** by the 
non-Quaker community. The nursery song usually 
known as "The Quaker's Wife'* is well known in Eng- 
land, where it has been In print, and presumably 
also in oral tradition, at least since 1826 e But 
not a single one of my Aaerican respondents hsd 
ever hosrd of this song. In EhgUnd^ alsoj it is 
apparently Isrcelj linLted to non-M.end8» 

Agaittj the reason for this song's non-exis- 
tence anong Mends is the historical-sociological 

fact that Quakers have had, until recent years, 
a strong testimony against dancing, music, and all 
other conscious art forms, except poetry. It will 
be interesting to observe whether this song comes 
to be better known among Quakers as their historic 
taboo against songs and dancing is progressively 
relaxed and finally abandoned. 

A siKLXar stateraent oan be nsde concerning 
the well known and widespread Aiwiean folksong 
knoim as "The Quaker's Gonrtship* or "The Quaker's 
Vpoing." I should say w^U known and widespread 
ansng non-Qiiakers, for only two of ay one hundred 
informants admitted knowledge of this song. One 
of these had heard merely a fragment of it from a 
non-Quaker neighbor who had once collected folk- 
songs in the Southern Appalachians. The wife and 
mother of one Pennsylvania Quaker family also knew 
it, but could hardly be prevailed upon to sing it, 
due, of course J to the Quaker testimony against 
singing, music, dancing, drama, and similarly 
socially visible arts. The fact also that this sor 
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is satirical strongly suggests a non-Quaker 
origin and distribution^ which is^ indMd^ what 
m do And* It smos to hare been mmg in all 
areas of Inerioa vhcre foUcsonga of iii^o«^AMrloan 
tradition are atiU aung^ except in the Qoaker 
ooMunity. 

In fact, it might be logically argued that 
if these songs are about Quakers, but not by them, 
they are not now and never have been a part of 
"Quaker folklore." 



The Pennsylvania State University 
Ilniveraity Bark« Beana. 
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FOFULIR BELIEFS AND SUPERSTITiaNS 
. mM PSNKSTLVAIOl 

(£d* Hotes This is the Mcond jMurt of Professor 
Band's fins coUection of popfular beliefs and 
siqperstitions ttom VennagrlfaBia* Ibe first part 
appeared in tbe last issue of DQ. The aaibers 

in parentheses identify the inforaants^ the fall 

list of whom is given at the end of the article* 
The references labeled "Brown^" indicate corres- 
ponding iteins in the "Frank C Br own Collection 
of North Carolina Folklore," Vols. VI and VII, 
Supystitions from North Carolina ^ edo Vayland 
D. Hand (forthcoming, 1959)i where full annota* 
tions are given*) 



love, Coortshipj Murrlage 

A ohain worn aroimd the left aidde 
indicated that a girl was foing steady; if «ora 

around the right ankle, the girl was iinattached 
and looking for a stead^y beau. High school 
girls, Scranton* 

110. If a girl puts on a fellow's hat, he 
Mgr kiss her. (5)« Cf • Broun, Nos. 1^218 f • 

HI. If you see the nsv aoon over yonr 
left shoolder, jm will see jom lore that night. 



112. to see your ftiture husband, hold a 
candle in your left hand at midnight and look 
into the mirror* {3h). Fayette Co. Cf. Brown, 
No. hh2h. 

113 • If a girl sleeps with a piece of 
wedding cake under her pillow, she will dream 
of her future husband. (2). Cf. Brown, Nos. 
1|831 f. 
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Hit. Same as above^ ...you will see the face 
of the nan you will naxry in your dreasB. (3}« 
Cf • Bromit H6« 1|831* 

VhoeTer geta the ring in the weddLqg 
cake will be the neott bride, (5). Gf, Bromij lb, 

rni. 

116. Never try on another*0 wedding ring^ or 
you will inherit all of her sorrows in your own 
wedded life, (l8). 1920' s. Cf. Brown, Nos. 
Ji85l, 1*872. 

117. To insure a successful marriage, marry 
while the large hand of the clock is on the 
upuard swing* (2)| (16). Mb* Jackson. 

118. ^fe^^y in Ha^f, / Rue the day. (6). 
Beayer Co, Gf, Brown, Noe, I4767 f, 

119. Whoever takea the last iKLece of breed 
will have a handiioM fauaband, (5), 

120. If you should fall i^en going up the 
stairs (being single), you will not get married 
for seven years. (6). Beaver Co. Cf, Brown, 
Nos. I4628 ff.j esp. No, 14630 (falling downstairs). 

121. A whistling girl will never catch a 
beau. (7)« Msqrnesboro, 

122. At a weddiQg ahower, never cut or 
break ribbona on the glfta, for it iiq^lea a 
breaki4> of the aarriage, (2), 

123. Never give a knife as a wedding gift, 
for it is a sign of broken loarriage. (2). 
Of, Brown, No, kSSO. 

I 
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Deaths Tvjoidnl Aractlcas 

12U. A howling dog mmB dMth. (25). Srla 
Co., 1920. •••at night* (10). •••hoiirliag at tha 
■oon. (30) • •••at ni^j Boaaona in tha aaig)ibor» 
hood. •• (29). Philadaliihla. Cf. Brovn^ Noa. 

$20$ ft.. . 

125. If a hen crows ^ bad luck Is coining ^ 
probably death. 04) • Fayatte Co. Cf« Brown^ 
No. 52h9. 

126. A bird flying against a bedroom (win- 
dow?) means death to tha occupant. (lO). Cf. 
Brown^ Koa. ^281 ff . 

127 • in awl hooting while sitting on tha 
roof of a hooaa foratells a death in tha honaa. 
(22). Gf. Broan^ Hoa. $30S ft. 

128. A falling atar la a sign of daath^ or 
a sign that a baby has died. (U). Cf . Brown^ 
Nos. kSlh, 5lli3 ff. 

129. When one person of a family clan^ or 
of the sane profession^ dies^ two or more are 
sitre to follow. (25). Erie Co«^ also heard in 
Huron Go. j Qhio^ and in Southern GBlifomia. 

130. Green Ghrlatms^ / f)at graTayard. (6). 
Baavar Co. Cf. Brown^ lo. 5l52 (fall grareyard). 

131. If oaa anaasaa upon aention of aone 
parson deadj pull tha laft air. (3). Cf • Brown^ 
Hos. k92h ff. 

132. If you dream of a dead person three 
nights in a row^ that person is asking your help 
through prayers for his soul's salyation. (22). 
Gf. Brown^ Noa. 5Q18 ff. 
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133 • A picture Tailing rrom the vail Is a 
sign of dM.th« (U). •••death in the family 
within a year. (7). UayMSboro^ Gf. Bromij 
Mo8. 5065 it. 

13h. If you raise an mdxrelia in a house 
you vin die. (29). Ot. Bromj H6« S096. 

135. Xcring in a position vith your head 

closest the door means death (by way of analogy 
to the way the corpse is carried from the rooia)^ 
(21). Cf. Brown, No. h96k. 

136. Never count vehicles in a funeral 
procession^ or you liill die. (l8). Cf • Brown, 
N08. 5USk f • 

137 • Walking on a grave msans bad luck. 
(10). a. Brom, Nos« $k90 ft. 

138» Always wash your bands irtwn leaving 
or returning from a funeral • (3) Jewish. 



Travel, Visiting, etc. 

139* If you go back into the house for 
Sonet hing you have forgotten, you won't have a 
good tiM* (5). Cf. Broun, Nos. 3760. ff. 

lli0« If you start on a trip and return to 
the house for a f orgottan itaa, yoa nst sit 
down in ordsr to avoid bad luck on your Journey. 
(3); (26). ...turn around three tlass and sit 
down, etc« ••• Oh)* Fayette Go* Cf. Brown, 
Nos. 3767 ff . 

llil* Coning in one door and going out 
another is bad luck. (21). •••otherwise bad 
luck is left in the house (22)| you will leave 
your luck behind you (18). 
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ll|2. If a person conss in your ilront door^ 
and goes out the back^ he viU bring jn another 
Tiaitor. {$). C£. Btaim, Mo. hOSk. 

• • 

lii3* If jm ham an itcfaor right pelnj jm 
are going to ihake hands with a atraqger. (5)« 
Cf* Broen^ 86« 3931* 

If your nose itches, you will have a 
visitor shortly, (10) • Cf, BroiA^ Nos. 3912 ff, 

IhS. Dropping a piece of silverware indi- 
cates that you will have conpany. A knife indi- 
cates a man; a fork a woioan; a spoon a child. 
(7| 16| 26| 3k). Cf« Broun^ Sos. ii005^ i|009j 1|012« 

iii6. Strop a spooiij a kind person is coaii^i 
drop a knif a slut is cokLi«« (7). Vayneaboro. 
Cf* Broum, Hoe* 1|027 it. 

lit?* If a rooster crows on the doorstep, 
coii5>any will coine. (29), Cf . Brown, Nos. 3958 f • 
(back doorstep)* 

lis* If a rooster crows in the door, the 
preacher is coving for dinner. (5)* Of, Btam^ 
Ios« 3947 «• 

lJi9« If you see a white horse^ yon will 
see a red-haaded girl* (S). Cf* firoim^ No* 36olu 

150* At Sew Xear*s guests coae to the house 
to bring gifts. If a red-haadsd maan cones as 
the first guest ^ it is bad luck. (3)* Cf. Brown, 
«o. 3891. 

l5l« Never start a trip on Friday. (3U)* 
Fayette Co* Gf* Brown^ No* 3721* 

152. If your right palm itches, you will 
■set someone* (3ii)* fliqrBtte Co* Cf* Brown, 
Wo. 3931. 
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School, TsradaSj SocjAl flelatlonahlpa 

153* Ito not mlk under the viaduct at the 
station idien the train is going orer , because it 
means 70a will flunk. BzTn Mmr College. 

iSk. Stepping on the brass plaque in honor 
of Edward Hicks MagiH^ according to some students, 

brings good luck in examinations. Other students 
consider it bad luck to touch the plaque. Svarth- 
more College. 

15?. Tou may leave the coal region, but 70U 
never can wash the anthracite dust off Yom neck. 
I9U0. 

156. Goal miners don't like voman to go 
into the mines J because it -is bid luck. (3k)* 
Aqfette Co. Gf . BroMB^ Mb. 3kB2. 

l57« Hats desert any place in the mine 
that^s going to cave in. (22). 

156. About 19hO a young newspaperman 
whistled in the city room of the Philadelphia 
Record > and an old newspaperman said, '^n't, 
for Christ sake, ever whistle in a city room*" 
The man vas tresKLing mith rage* 

159. Bed at nighty sailor's delist. / Eed 
in the momiiigj sailor's vaning. (10). Cf. 
Broun J Nos. 6130 £f. 

160. In the Havy Air Corps it is considered 

bad luck to fly after your orders for transfer 
are in. Mention is made of a fellow who violated 
the tabu, and was lost with a plane and nine men 
aboard. Hatboroj 19k6* 

161. If your ear itches^ someone is talking 
about yott. (2) Cf* Broim^ No. 3506. 
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162« If your right ear burns^ soMone is 
talking good of jQ/a^ if the left ear, soHStbiiig 
bad. Oh). Fa7«tte Go« Of. Brom, Koa. 35l0, 3515. 

l63« If tiio people dry their hands oa the aaae 
towel, it means that th^y vill quarrel, (ll). Of. 
Brown, No. 3570. 

idU. If you give someone a knife, it will 
break yow friendship. (29) • Scranton. Cf. Brom, 
Ito. 3580. 

165* ilways have a penqy accoflpaaor the gift 



ef a knife I then Arleadship won't be cut. (6). 
Beaver Co. alsot •••a needle or anything sharp, 
(3j 11). Cf. firom, No« 3577. 

166* Vhite spots on your fingernails Man 
that you have told a lie f or eaeh spot. (25). 
Erie Co.^ 1920, "If one was of fundamentalist 
religious persuasion, this fact could be terrify- 
ing, for the evidence was there for all to see, 
that God had put it there." Cf. Brown, Nos. 3677 f. 

l67« If you tell a lie^ cross your fingers. 



168. k check dated on Sunday Is illegal. . 
(25). Brie Go,^ 1920, 

Tb69m Grlflliials are Just bom that my — * 
bad and unintelligent. (23), Various old people 

in Philadelphia. 

170. A murdered person will always haunt the 
house where the nnrder was cowdtted. 




(2) 



fiecreatlonj fi^rts 
171* In playing cards, IT you lose at the 
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beginning^ you will win at the end* (25}. Sn« 
Co.. 19201 Seattle, 1958; Southern Gallfaniia^ 
1956. 

172. Walk around a chair clockwise to 
change your luck at cards, (26), Philadelphia, 
Cf. Brown, Nos, 36U7 

173 . Rubbing the head of a colored boy will 
change your luck, (25). £irie Co., 1920, 

17li. Touch the back (hupqp) of a hunchback 
for good luck, (5). 0£. Brom, No. 366I. 

175* If yem see a wagonload of empty 
barrels on the way to the ball park^ it neane 
bad luck for the day. {26). fhiladelphia. 

176. Fish bite best when it is raining. 
(25)- Erie Co., 192O; Ok). Fayette Co. Cf. 
Brown, No, 7773* 



Uitchcraft, etc, 

177* Xou will be bewitched if another per- 
son looks over your head into the mirror that 
you are fadng, (18), 

178, To avoid being hexed, one amst bom 

one's nail parings, (9)« 

179. li* you are troubled with hexes, stick 
pins in a cushion, say three words over them, 
and the hexes will have to come in and ask you 
to free them. ($)• Cf* Brown, No« 5681;. 

180 • It is lucky to find a horseshoe, but 
bad luck if you throw it away again. The beet 
thing to do is to hang it iqpside down oTsr a 
doorway through idilch you regularly pass. (25)* 
Erie Go,, 1920. Gf, Brown, No, 7130* 
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181« For good luek^ alaoBt all tmmn In 
vMtorn FmrnsflyKDiM nail honasboos orar thalr 
barn doora, (10) • Cf« Brom^ Noa« 7130 ff» 

182, The priest can put a Latin Inscription 
ofer your door to prevent misrortime. (10) • 
Western Bennsylvaxiia. 

183 • To keep witches out of the house ^ naka 
a IdLne across the doorstep with salt. A witch 
will not cross that line. (15) • Bloonaburgj 
19$2. C£. hromk, Hoa« S6kO Xf« 

lAU* Put a atring of garlic at the door to 
keep TBi^iiraa oat. (9)* 

185* To keep hnaa outj sprinkle paregoric 
at the door« 

186. A Pennsylvania Dutch woman had a Mon* 
goloid child whom she believed to be bewitched. 
She kept a broomstick across the door, believing 
that whoever picked it up was a witch. (9)« 
Cf • Broun, Noa* $63k 

187* An eccentric old crongr of Moccaain 
HoUov, who bornad to death aboat 1936, had aada 
a vary rouzid anoioaura out in the wooda iihara 
ha vaa to ba buriad. Thia ha did ao that the 
daril oooid not comar him* (lO). 



Tinas and Seasons 

188. Bad things happen in threes; breakage ^ 
death, or other bad luck. (3k)* Fayette Co. Gf. 
Brownj iio* 6031* 

189* A audden silence during a conversation 
or party asana that it ia twenty ainataa before 
the hour, or t ww rt y aijnitaa after the hour. (3k) • 
Fayette Go* 
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190. lever start a project on Friday. OU}* 
Fa^te Co. Gf • Broun, Ko8« $996 tt. 

191. Taking down Christmas trees before Nov 
Tear»s is bad luck, Pittsburgh, IpUO's. Cf, 
Brown, No« 6019. 

192. One's first meal of the New Year 
should be sauerkraut and pork* This will insure 
good luck and prosperity throughout the new year« 
(16). Cf« firom. No. 2833. 

193« At the Jewiah New Year, do not eat 
aiQFthliig sour, or your year will be sour, too. 

(3). 

I9I;. If you get up early enough on £aster 
morning, you can see the sun dance* (5). 



Weather aj3d the KLeoents 

195. ^lake a wish on the new noon for good 
luck. (23). Phllad^phla. Cf. Brown, Hoe. 
5916, 5926 ff . 

196. If you see the new noon over your 
rif^ ehoolder^ you'll have good luck all mxth* 
(29)* Scranton. Gf« Brown, Ho. 5920. 

197. Rainbow in the morning, sailor's 
warning j / Rainbow in the night, sailor 's -delight. 
(11). Cf, Brown, No. 6l2h. 

198. Red at night, sailor's delight j / Red 
in the morning, sailor'a warziing. (2). Cf. 
Brown, No. 6130. 

199* Ned doude in the aoming, a chep«* 
herd*e «aminc| / Red doude at night, a eailor'e 
delight. (3b). Gf. Brown, Ho. 6136. | 
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200. Burning pains that ham baan blesaad 
vill protect ttaa houae during a atom. (22). 

201* Rain from the eaat^ / Raina three daja 
at laaat* (5)* 

202. Rain before seven, / Shine before 
eleven, (2). Cf. Brown, Nos. 6862 ff. 

203. If the sun shines while it is raining, 
it will rain tomorrow. (16); ...at the same time 
naact da^. (22) • Of, Brown, Noa. 6hh6s 6I465 f. 

20h. If your head itches, it ia going to 
rain. (22). Gf« Brown, Ho, 66i|2« 

2(3$. Bating while aitting on the toilet 
will cauae it to raln« (16); New Gaatle ...rain 

within twenty-foiir hours. D, Terry (from a friend 
in Pennsylvania)* 

206. Singing in an outhouse will bring rain. 
(16). Ht. Jackson* 

207. If you kill a frog, it will rain the 
naoct daj. (18). 1910. Gf. Brown, No. 6765. 

20B. When a large flock of blackbirds 
gather, it wans rain. (U). Gf. Brown, Koa. 
6710 ff. (crows). 

209. A dove cooing at night means rain the 
next day. (?). Waynesboro. Cf. Brown, No. 6716. 
(before siinup}. 

216. If the rain dove coos continuously, 
there will be rain the next day or so. (lO). 
Cf. Brown, No. 6716. 

211. Step on an ant, and rain will cone. 

(30). 
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212. If you kill a spider it nill rain. (2$). 
Erie Co., 1920. Cf. Brown, No. 6797. 

213. Rain was due when the clouds looked like 
"animals* tails and mackeral scales. (2?), 

A farmer near Lowville, 1923. Cf. Brown^ No» jhlS 
(Mackeral backs and mare's-tails, / llake lobster 
ships carry low sails). . 



211i. Knocking on wood nsans "Thank God.* 

(23). Philadelphia. Cf. Brown, No. 5835. 

215. Knock on wood to avoid bad luck when 
bragging. Some people say one should knock three 
times. (25). Erie Co., 1920. "Yesterday (1956 
Southern CalifomiaT) a salesman did this in 
talking about his product.** Gf. Brown, lioa* 
5836 If. 

216. Mever thank a person who giTes joa a 



80lib ff . 

217. Crops that grow aboro the ground ahopl 
be planted in the light of the noon. (10). 

Cf. Brown, Nos. 7972 f . 

218. A pregnant woman shotild never go into 
the cucumber patch or there will be no cucumbers. 
(6). fieaver Co* 

219. Don't plant seeds in the sign of the 
"Fosej Wontn," or all will turn to flowers and 
bear no tmit. (6). Beaver Co. Gf. Brown, 
No* 7997 t. (Virgo). 

220. Watermelon is never fit to eat until 
after July Uth. Lancaster, before 1900. 



Plants, Plant Husbandbcy 
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221, Pttt BosbrooM in a pot of boiling nator 
and boil than* If tha vatar tnrna a dif f arant 
ooloTj and if the Miiafarocw riaa^ tbay ara poiaoa« 
il AmoroTiefa^ (hoard ft*oA a vonan in a Fmmjl^ 
fania lining toan^ n.d.}. 



AninalSj Animal Husbandry 

222* A whistling loaid^ and a crowing ban 
Always come to some bad endo 
(11) « ilttaburgh. Q£. Brom, Mo. 6k93. 

223. A whistling maid^ and a croving ban 
Ifsan no good to God or wn. 
(11)« Sria. 

22l|« Barking doga and idiistllng nan 
Always cone to sow bad endo 
(29). 8G3ranton« 

225. Statuettes of elepjiants should always 
have their trunks turned up so the good luck won*t 
flow out J and the statuette should always face 
aaat for good luck* (16) • Cf* Brown^ Mo* 7181. 

226. A cricket in the house inauraa good 
lack. (5). Cf, Broim^ Io« 2992. 

227* If you aae a daad oat^ spit and aay 
*Braad and butter for supper^" or you'll have bad 
luck* Uttsburgh, 1910, 

228. Bad luck will occur if a black cat 
runs across your path^ day or nighty while driving* 
(10)* Gf. Brown, Mos. 3808 ff. 

229. Whan you kill a snake^ it won't dia 
until tha son goes down. (3k) • Aqratta Co. 
Gf . Broun, M68« 7317 ff • 
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23 Oo If a Boakm or lizard bltas you^ it 
won't let go until s\indo(wn (if you kill it)o (22 

231. Snakes in danger viU eat all their 
little ones. (10). 1920o 

232, If you say "Rabbit, rabbity rabbit" 
the first thing when you vake up in the momisg 

on the first day of each month, you will haTO good 
luck all month. (3U). Paystte Co« Cf« Brovn^ 
No. 7178. 

233* Ladybug, ladybug, fly away home; / Tour 
house is on fire, and your children will bum. 
(3U). Fayette Co. Cf. firoHn^ Mo. 7371. 

23U* Throwing rocks at shallows will cause 
cows to give bloody niLlk. (11 )• Cf, Brown, No. 
7521a (killing frogs). 



Inforaants 



lo Baker ^ Rachel^ 
2. Barnes, JoAnn, 
3« Beck, Pharllis. 
Ue Byers, Ann, 
5o Qrawford^ ^ggy, 
6c Davis 3 Frank D©, 
7o Day, Linda ^ 
80 Garis, Kathleen, 
9o Glasband^ Dorothy 
10 o Hannon^ Ralph, 

11. Irvin, fiileen^ 

12, Johnson^ Joyce ^ 
13 • Kanonchoff, Pete, 
llio Kennedy, John G., 
l5« liUyvhite, Joseph, 
16. itowery, Robert, 
17* lueas, Hblter C., 

18. ^iiistron, H., 

19. Nevton, Borah, 



Taraana, Calif. 
Yandergrift, Ptona. 
Pteinsylvania (no city given) 
Dicksm City, Benna. 

Coinpton, Calif. 
Los Angeles^ Calif. 
Reading, Banna. 

Los Angeles^ Calif, 
iios ingeles, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Encino, Calif. 
Topanga, Calif. 
Southgate, Calif, 
los J^geles, Calif. 
Santa Ibnica, Calif. 
I08 Angeles, Calif. 
L08 Angeles, Calif. 
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20, OUcen, Gerald, 

21. Felschlj Margaret, 
22 « Sable, John, 

23 « Sachs, Adrienna, 
2b» Sajrre, Joel, 
25* Sharpe, W*, 

26. Sobel, Eli, 

27. Sprenger, Florence, 

28. Stat ham, Ann, 

29. Steinioan, ^krgaret, 

30. Swift, Bemice, 
31* tfaugh, Charles, 

32. Weiser, Ernest L», 

33. Weisjohn, HQrllis, 
3U« ULckhaa, Else, 



Iftiiirersitj of California 

Los Angeles, California 



Los Angeles, Calif. 
Qrwigsburg, Penna. 
(fomarly of Bonnsylvania) 
OBmantoim, Banna. 
Santa Monica, Calif « 
Ganoga Bark, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Inglewood^ Calif « 
Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Santa Monica, Calif, 
MDnterey, Calif. 
Tarzana, Calif, (formerlv 
of Bucks Comity, Benna**; 
Buffalo, Neir York 
l^s Angeles, Calif, 
Camel, Calif. 
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THS UHGB (F FINS SXiSIM 

HooBBP Bosonibwcor 

In bygone days maua^ people believed In 
sorcery, witchcraft^ and the ^ladc art.* In, tbe 

late 1600 *s women in the New England states were 
sentenced to be hanged if they were suspected of 
possessing supernatural and jnagical powers of 
witchery. Por many years natives of Pennsylrania 
have believed in the ''black arf* and hobgoblins. 
Today York Ck)unty is still a stronghold for 
etqperstitioQS beliefs o As recently as tbe 1920 'a 
newspapers were filled with articles concerning- 
the **bex doctors" and the eoperstitiona beliefs 
found in Xork Goiint3r. 

SeTwty-flve or aare yeara ago the belief 

in witches was much more widespread than it is 
today. Many of the people of Clinton County 
believed that some of their number were witches^ 
possessing dreadful and far-reaching powers. 
The following story concerns a woman of Pine 
Station who was considered by her neighbors to 
be a witch and a mistress of the ''black art." 
The story was told to as bgr a woman who knew, 
the vitoh. 

Fine StaUon was a flouriahing lumber ton 
eeveatjt-ilm years ago* The Stanga^ the Beneons^ 
and the Hogane mre three of the leading ihmiliee 
in the comnonity^ and thaee three familiee imt% 

closely related^ all engaging in the lumber 
business. In addition to lumbering j the Hogans 
kept the Pine Station Tavern, a building which 
was destaroyed by fire only a generation ago« 

A Susan Gahagan lived in Pine Station in 
those early daye^ inhabiting a small house all 
bj herself. She ms generally considered to be 
a respectable resident of the little tomij bfat 
so»e people suspected that she was a idtoh and 
a sorceress. She was an Ineessant bommr* She 
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voQld run oftw to a — Ijhbor for a aop of avgVf 
a tin of coffoo, or a oooop of flour. MuQr ptoplt 
Ia tho riunintty voro of a si^Mratltloiio naturo 
and fterod tint Old Suaaii vas a viteh. Tboao 
peoplo did not rof^o bor vten aho eono *a«bor- 
remingsL^ for th&y voro aArald that she would cast 
a spell. on thea if thegr gU4o 

Old Susan often vent to Qrandjoother Stang to 
borrov things o The Stangs were prosperous folks 
and Qrandnother Stang was generous- She seldom 
refused Old Susan c The Bensons^ however^ were not 
so prosperous and livod a bit aklnplly^ The7 had 
to be thrifty to wte oada Mot. Gonsequentlj, 
Qrandnotlior Bonoon often rofnaod to glvo flour 
and otbor artloloa to QCLd Oosan lAoa iho cano 
bogging, 

CtaKteother Bonaon had a daughter by the 
name of Sarah o Sarah was about eighteen years old 
and the posses ser of a beautiful saddle horse ^ of 
i^ch she was very proud o One summer Old Susan 
had cone '^a-borrowing** to Sarah's mother quite 
frequently^ and she was turned away en5)ty-handed 
alnost oTory tinOo Toward the latter part of tlia 
onnwr there woro atrango doinga in the Benson 
bam. Bach ■amlng for about a nook Barab found 
bar barao in tbo atablo all amatod vp, aa tbongb 
i,t bad boon vlddoa bard boforo dawn^ and oacb 
tiw tba boaraoa tail bad boon braidod. All thia 
in aipito of bar frooavtim oaob owning to aoo 
that the horse's tail was uxibraided and that the 
animal was securely haltered and tied in its 
stall. But early on the succeeding mornings she 
found her barao with braided tail and a covering 
of lather* 

The natter was talked around the family. 
S^nh^B notbor wan a aiator-in-law to Orandnotbor 
Btangj who had boon bom and raiaod in tbo bob* 
gebidJi ataaq^baro of Xsrk Caantr and had com to 
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Pine Station from there shortly before 1820 « 
C^asdaothar Stang knew sonething about vitchcraft^ 
coming ttcm tte rery dtadal of the "black art." 
And abe pronoimead at mm with authority that ^ 
Old 8mm CiahagM ma a wiMi and that aba wmm 
▼iaitiflc a euTM m QrandMtliair BaMM*t dauclitar 
aa a Maaura of 'VMgMnM far having bOM turned 
amy iiiiM aha bagged far flour and other thi^ga. 

Sarah Benson* 8 horse was not molested after 
tiiat suiniaer^ and the incident was dropped o Sarah 
married a Mr, Samuel Hogan, and together they kept 
a hotel in Pine Station » Saridi was exceptionally 
skilled in pie baking ^ and her cooking won for the 
Pine Station Tavern quite an exnriable reputation* 

During the time that Sarah and San Hogu wara 
running the hotel In i^na AtatlMj in tha early 
l870^ii# Qrandaothar Stang raiaad tvo grandchildrM 
at her hoM thara, IbMa two grandehildran vara 
Panry and Uttia Stangj brother and aiatar^ aged 
ei^t and alK yaara raapaetivaly, and Mf» 
Hogan vere Uhde San and Aunt Sarah to the child- 
ren, while their daughter, Betsy aged nine years^ 
was a cousin to the young Stang children « Henry 
and Kittle vere very fond of their Aunt Sarah* a 
pies and often trotted Mp the road to the hotel 
to see thalr aunt and Muain and alao get a ploM 
of pim. 

One Bioming uhlle tha ahildren vere in tha 
hatal kltahM with thair aunt and oomIb^ thagr 
hoard a tarrifla rackat la tha oallar* fiarrying 
to tha aallar ta aM what had happened^ thay 
found that tha tiarM of l«rd had bOM iqNiat. Ik 
thoae days lard was kept in a wooden cask called 
a tierce, which held between sixty and seventy 
pounds. The tierce had been placed solidly on a 
firm table and could not have fallen to the ground 
wit^ut having been upset. The wonan and the thTM 
children searched the cellar but cotild find no 
traM of aagrMo'a having haM there. Tha autaida 
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door was securely locked and tJxe iaside door 
opened into tto kitehmi «b<rre« 

Mmt Sarah and tbe diildren had teaa in 1;hB 
kLtehM lAeii the aoiae was haard* Mo pareon mnaHA 
have been in the cellar when the tieree vae vpaet^ 
and It cmild not have vpaet iteelf • Hov vaa this 

aoreterious oceurrence to be explalnedt Qrandmother 
Stang, the local authority on witchcraft, was 
consulted,. After examining the cellar^ the table, 
the cellar stairways, and the tierce ^ she declared 
that the tierce had been bewitched by the sor- 
ceress ^ Old Siisan Gahagano She explained that the 
witch had visited a curse on Sarah firat aa a 
girl and now aa a grown vonan^ aa a measure of 
remnge upon Sarah's mother for refusing to give 
bar what aha begged. CIraiidmother itaag told Aunt 
terafa Hogan to efaoot a eilTer taUit into the 
tieree. of lerd^ hot aha feared to do thie, saying 
ehe vaa efiraid It vonld Msult in the death ef 
OLd Susan* Ihen <hwtaother Stang persuaded Aunt 
Sarah to thrust a red hot iron into the tierce, 
stating that through this act Old Sxisan's arm 
would be burned and the spell resting on the tierce 
would be remoYedo Qrandmother Stang also told Hrs. 
Bogan that the witch would then lose her super- 
natural powers and would not be able to regain 
then until lire* Hogan would grant the witch a 
borrovliig request* 

The next daj Old Sosan eeae te the hotel and 
asked iont Sarah far a c^p of sugar, saying that 
"she uns dleen out of sugar today." imt Sarah 
noticed that the witch had her left am bandaged. 

She told her firmly that she had no sugar to spare » 
Then the witch asked for a little coffee, but again 
Aunt Sarah was firm. 

Ob the second and third days after the red 
hot iron application to the lard, the witch re- 
turned te the hotel, pleading to Amt Sarah more 
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pathetically each tlJi&e for '*a little sugar ^" or 
''some coffee," or "a bit of nonTo* Mrs. Hogan 
pitied the witch and finally gave in^ lending Old 
Susan a tin of flour <» That broke the curse that 
hong over the vitcho Even aoj no JK>re aorctty was 
notlead in JRLne Station for several nontha. Ibout 
alx wmtha after that Inddant^ Uttla fiatagr logu 
begaii to grov thin and p«VBr« Boetora vara eonaal- 
tad, and aha waa glvan tha baat af food, but to 
no avail* Aftar aavaral aontha aha vaa a^at a 
akelaton and doetora vara anabla to diagnoaa tba 
caeOo They vere at a conplete losso 

.Again Qrandmother Stang^ with her lork 
County knowledge of vitchcraft;, came to the res^ 
cue She said Old Susan Gahagan had laid a cursa 
upon the child — that she who had first placed 
a coraa tqpon tha daughter was now plaolng it wpaA 
tha graaddaughtar — and that thara vaa one vay 
to raaova tha euraa* lira* Mogan prepared a c^p af 
taa avarj aoontijia far Batv« iad Old Snaan draidc 
har taa daily alao* Ck'aadwtliar Ataag told Mpa. 
Hogan ta taka Batqr*a oop of taa^, pat it in a bat- 
tla^ cork^ it tightly^ and put it in tha liaaa 
cheat s plugging the keyhole so €i8 to nake tha 
chest air tight o As long as the tea was kept in 
the chest and the chest kept airtightj the witch 
would be powerless e ^So Hogan followed Qrand» 
Mother Stang*8 advice o Betsy's tea was bottled and 
corked tightly^ then placed in Aunt Sarah's liaaa 
chest. The chest waa laokad and tha kqrliola 
tightly pluggad* 

aaxt aftaraaon OQLd.Aaaan ^***g** aana ta 
tha liatal aaA plaadad vitk lira. Hogan ta pvill tte 
packing oat of tha kayliola la tha dbaat. tkm 
adaittad tliat Aa vaa a vitA and that tUm had 

cast a spell on Batqr* Aa told Itrso Hogan that 
as long as the tea in the chest was kept airtight, 
she (Old Susan) would not be able to anpty har 
atoaach of the tea that she had drunk ainca tha 
tiaa Bath's taa waa put in tha Ghaat« Zha vltah 
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ms wild-eyed and suffering aortal agaflQr* 8bm 
pomdsed that ehm mtild rmaawB the enrae Anm 
Bet97 <^ navar Tiait a curaa vpon anQrona agidnj 
if oiilj Mrs. Hogan voold raaove tha packing from 
tha k^iiole of tha chaat. 

Ifrs. Hogan was moved by the woman's suffer- 
ing, appeals, and promises, and she removed the 
packing « At the instant that the packing was re- 
moved, air entered the chest and the witch vomited 
more than three pints of tea. Betsy became decid- 
edly better at once and w€ls a robust girl in two 
weeks* tine. And trua to her word^ tha witch of 
PLna Station navar again viaited a curaa vipon angr-^ 
ona in tha conniii)it3r« 

Tha witch diad aany yeara ago^ bat at tha 
tima thia atozy was told (a quarter century ago) 
Henry and Kit tie Stang, then elderly people, 
still lived in Fine Station and had in their 
possession Aunt Sarah's linen chest, Stang 
told me this story one late afternoon Just a 
quarter century ago, and after finishing he lit 
a lantern and proudly led me to a dark comer in 
hia bam and showed ne a line old cheat, the 
ymxy ona in which tha tea had been locked. Tha 
chest was about four and a half feet long^ two 
faat wida^ and twanty inchaa high* It waa anda 
of large whita plna boarda and had hand-iaula 
hinges^ lock^ and keyhole plate* It waa a ranain- 
ing link which coniactad mo d em Pine Station 
with the superstitious beliefs of almost a 
century Ago* 

^hington^ D*C« 
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Bmm ON THE ANNUAL METING 



The Pennsylvania Folklore Society changed its 
status ft*Qm an '^unincorporated association" to a 
"non-profit corporation^" amending its constitution 
accordingly^ at its annual aseting^ hold at the 
Hotel Barrisburgw^ Harrisburg^ on June 6j 1959* 
Ifenbership action foUoiied approval by the Board 
of Directors* An application for a charter i^oB 
the Secretary of the Goinonrealth of Fenni^lvania 
is being processed • Incorporation is expected to 
strengthen the society's position in the state. 

The Board of Directors and membership also 
adopted the following two amendments to the consti- 
tution: Article Section 1, increasing the nun- 
ber of directors from nine to fifteen; and Article 

Section 3^ substituting the title "president" 
for "chairaan" of heads of regional branches* 

President George Kbrsonj idio presided over 
the business session^ reported on the progress of 
his negotiations with Balph V. MsCoMbj the Fisnn- 

sylvania State University librarian, for the estab- 
lishment of a statewide folklore archive in the 
Pennsylvania State University Idbrary. Following 
a discussion J a motion was adopted giving Kor- 
son full authority to negotiate a written agree- 
ment with the university library on behalf of the 
F^nnsylTsnia Folklore Society. (See "From the 
ft«sident*s Hesk^ p« 1C0«) 

A resume of the society's accompUsfamts 
since the 1958 annual meeting was giTon by the 
execative vice-president^ Mrs. Charles C» Xlmere* 
ihrogress reports fTon the three branches were 

presented by their respective presidentvt Dr. 

MacEdward I,each, Philadelphia; .Dr. George Swetnam, 
Pittsburgh; and J. Herbert Walker^ Harrisburg, 

George Korson was reelected president for a 
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tMrd tmi. Two mm officers nere electedt 
treasurer^ Ibnald H« Kant^ Chief ^ Research and 

Publications of the Fsnnsylvania Historical and 

Museiun Coramissioni and secretary, Mrs. Grace 
West Staley^ writer^ of Harrisburg. 

New directors elected: (three year term) Dr. 
Philip D, Bookstaber^ Harrisburg^ DTo MacEdward 
Leach, Philadelphia, and Jo Herbert Walker, Harris- 
burgi (two year term) Mrs. Marion Moore Coleman, 
Ganibrldge Springs, and Ray Sidensticker, FLtts- 
burgh; (one year term) LeHoy Keef er, Hilton, and 
Professor Boger Abrahams, Rdladelphia. Br« Ibritz 
Jagendorf, New York, and Charles £. G. Uoyd, 
Eaglesmere and New Canaan, Connecticut, were re- 
elected directors. 

Drc Maurice Ao Mook was appointed official 
delegate^ and Drc George Swetnam alternate^ to the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
meeting at PennsylTania State University, Jwom 17 • 

A program of folklore and folk music followed 
luncheon. Between numbers an announcement was made 
that Ifers o Henry W« Shoemaker, widow of the late 
Colonel Shoemaker, had donated a set of her hus- 
band's folklore books, now out of print, to the 
Ftansylvania Folklore Society for its archive. In 
behalf of the msinbers, Hr. ^rson accepted the 
generous gift with an esqpression of gratitude. 

DTo So K. Stevens, executive director of the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Wiseiun Coinmission, who 
had been given a vote of thanks in appreciation of 
his valuable assistance in the msmbershii) can^aign, 
made a brief talk in which he spoke encouragingly 
of the society's ixrogress, and promised oontinoed 
cooperation. 

Professor Boger JUbrahams, of the IMversity 
of Pnuisylvania, entertained with a groiqp of f oik- 
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songs which told "Americans Story in Folksong** 
Brunhllde Berndt perforaed Aoreral Hungarlaa 
gyp^ folk dances^ 

The main speaker mie Dr. B. A. Botkin^ noted 
f olklorist and editor of A IBfiASURI OF AMSRICiH 
romORB and other foUd-ore yolvamB. The title of 
hie addreeet "State FoUdore and Folklore Societies*" 

"State folklore societiee are part of the 

grassroots movenent in folklore collection and 

utilization," said Dr. Botkin. "As such they must 
appeal frankly to local pride and patriotism, 
based on healthy provincialism and amateurismo 
At the same time they must ally themselves with 
local, county, and state historical, educational, 
and other cultural organizations, including museums 
and festivals, and in this way become a cultural 
force in the state and coanuaitgr* 

"In state folklore and folklore societies 
lies the strength of regional and national f cOk* 
lore. Not only is the state the practical unit of 

collection, but in the shifting of the focus of 

the national society to the international aspects 
of folklore, the state societies have the oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for the intensive culti- 
vation of grassroots sources. State societies are 
also the most direct route to popular interest in 
living lore and to the intelligent leadership that 
derelcps out of mass siq)port« 

"To be truly effective in cultural strategy^ 
the state societies anst take i^ill cognisance of 
regional^ sub-regional^ and interregional (inclu- 
ding ethniCj occi^ational^ and socio--economie) fae« 
tors and trends. To avoid parochialism and triv* 
iality, the state societies must not only work 
closely with outside societies and scholars but 
must look at folklore through both ends of the 
telescope, and see the world as their neighborhood 
as well as their neighborhood as the world. In 

« ■ 
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ibis redprodtj the national sooiatx seta the 
atandarda^ iriiile the atate aodetiea provide the 
Mtiyation and the audience and help to iriden 

that audience* 

•'Because of the richness and diversity of 
the state *s cultural heritage, the Pennsylvania 
Folklore Society is in a fortunate position to 
serve as a laboratory and a model in the grass- 
roots folklore movement**' 
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Thonpson, Stith, Motif-Index of Polk Liter« 
ature.. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University 
Bressj 6 voluaias. tl3*50 per voluM« 

The scholar's trade^ no less than the 
earpenter*B or the tailor's^ requires certain 
specific tools. However, .it is nuch easier to 
fabricate the carpenter*s or tailor^s tools 
haaaners^ saws^ needles^ -scissors —-than it is 
to create those needed by the scholar — biblio- 
graphies, dictionaries, encyclopedias, and 
indexes. It is usually up to the scholar to 
create his own tools; often this becomes one 
man's life's work or years of effort on the 
part of nany men. But some have reacted to the 
challenge with works that are truly monuments 
to their knowledge of and dedication to their 
subjects • 

One such work is the inagnif icent Motif- 
Index of Folk Id.teraturej. compiled by Stith 
^honpsonj dstinguiflhed Service Professor Iberi* 

tus of Indiana University and dean of American 
folktale scholars. Over a century ago scholars 
began attempting to provide a basis for coii5)ara- 
tive studies of folktales by drawing up lists 
of catchwords and phrases, and as early as 1910 
the late Antti Aarne pointed out the need for 
an index along the lines of Thonqpeon's work« 
Encouraged and aided by scholars all over the 
world, Thompson began serious work on the project 
in the aiid-1920>e, and the first edition appeared 
between 1932 and 1936. At about the sane tiw 
and daring the years since nany snaller indexes 
covering specifically liMted areas or subject 
matters have been produced by others. Indeed, 
almost from the time of the appearance of the 
first edition of the Motif -Index, it was realized 
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that a revision and enlargeaant would eTexrtualljr 
be needed, 

« 

The new edition follows the same plan as 
the original works the diTision of the iiotife 
into twenty-three broad categorieB^ indicated by 
letters of the alpliabetj ae foUowas 

A« ^Tthological Ifetlfe 
B« Animale 

C. Tabu 

D. Hagic 

£• The Dead 

F. Marvels 

G. Ogres 

H. Tests 

J. The VKLse and the Foolish 
K« Oeoeptiens 
L« Beversal of Jbrtmie 
. II. Ordaining the Aitnre 
Chance and late 
P. Society 

Q. Rewards and Punishjnents 
B. Captives and Fugitives 
S. Unnatural Cruelty 
Sex 

U. The Nature of I^e 
V. Religion 

V« Traits of Charaeter 
X« Honor 

Z, HLsceUaneaue Groups of Motifs 

The categories^ arrived at after countless re« 
arrangeoMEits of the naterial^ aihow a rensrkable 
OMprehensiTenesB, Indeed^ it is aaazing that 
"Zj* reserved for Miscellaneous motifs, contains 
only four relatively brief subdivisions • 

Each category is further divided and sub- 
divided on a ^stem slwnar to decimal principles! 
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large divisions are assigned one hundred numbers j 
or a series of hundreds; more specific items 
within the large divisions are assigned tens; 
still narrower details receive single muibere; 
and from there on swaller and snaller details ere 
indicated by nddltlomil mnbers after points. 
By this wans esteioriee esn be divided end sub- 
divided indeflniteljr ~ ^'or eouMpIei 

0« Ogres 

G200 - Witches 

G260 - G269 Evil deeds of witches 

G265 Witch abuses property 

G265.8 Witch bewitches objects 

Q265*8,3 V&tch bewitches inplenents and 

machinery 
G265.8.3.1 Witch bewitches gun 
Q265.8.3.1.1 Qun bewitched so that it mil 

not hit target 

This pointing system and the fact that aany nu- 
bers are unassigned penvLts infinite earpanslon of 

the entire Motif ""Index. 

Under the motifs are listed further explana- 
tions of the motifs, if necessary; the geographi* 
cal areas in which they are found; the specific 
sources for each area; and cross references to 
related motifs. The sixth volume is an alphabeti- 
cal finding index to the first five. 

It would be extremely difficult to find 
fault with a iforic of such scope as this* So doubt 
specialists in certain areas and Materials could 
find okLssIoiis^ but when one considers that the 
author has ranged through the iblk literature of 
the entire world, the ia^ossibility of locating 
and including everything becomes readily apparent. 
Indeed, it should serve the purpose of stimulating 
other scholars to compile more exhaustive indexes 
in their own special areas. 
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It voiild be equally difficult to locate 
■BChanlcal errors in a work of this size and 
eonplexity. Aa the TOlanM were issued^ the 
author hiaself discovered several typographical 
and editorial errors^ which he righted hgr adding 
correction lists a% the ends of the later volnaes. 
jPairly regular use of the Ladex bjr this reviever 
has turned up only two other errors of any con- 
sequence. In volume 1, the •^General Synopsis of 
the Index" lists under "Z" six large divisions, 
numbered by hundreds from ZO to ZS99; however, 
the Index itself ends with Z3?7, with nothing at 
all listed for the last two divisions (ZUOO - 
' ZU99. Historical, genealogical or biographical 
notifs; Z^OO - Z599. Horror stories). And in 
volnns the "Detailed Synopsis** for "V*^ lists 
four large divisions betneen the nmnbers VQ and 
V399t but both the '^General Synopsis" in volune 1 
and the teict itself in voluns $ carry the 
category three divisions further (VI4OO - Vhh9. 
Charity; Vli^O - VU99. Religious orders- V^OO - 
V599* HeUgious motifs - xoiscellaneous;. 

Everything considered, it might not be 
aniss to say that the Motif -Index of Folk liter- 
ature is the most outstanding piece of folklore 
scholarship of these first three-fifths of the 
twentieth century, just as Francis Child's The 
gpglish and Scottish Popular Ballads was the 
crowning mrk of the nineteenth centiiry. Car-' 
tainly it is every bit as valuable (and perhaps 
ttore so) to the folktale scholar as Child's 
aomiaental vwk is to the ballad scholar. 

— F. A. H. 

Indiana University 
Bloomingtonj Indiana 
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Can^jbell, Marlej Tales fJrom the Cloud 
Walking Country , Illustrated by Clare Leighton. 
Bloomngton: Indiana Uiiiversity 
?p. 270. tU^SO. 

Tales from the Cloud Wialking Country is a 
collection of aeYentiy^"aidit m^chen collected 
from, oral tradition in lecher • County, Kentuckgr* 
It is the first of a series of Toltms of the 

folktales from this Sastem Xentudgr area which 

were collected by Miss Canq^bell during her tenure 
as a teacher in the late 1920*6 and early 1930* s. 
She has selected a now standard format of com- 
bining scholarship and readability. The tales are 
linked together by a send -personalized narrative 
of her experiences with the informants j unencuoi- 
bered by footnotes and scholarly speculations ~ 
these being relegated to an i^ipendix for those 
so inclined^ 

The strength of this collection is in the 
grouping of the tales together for eadi of the 
six inforaants. One thereby gains a flavor of 
the repertoire and style of the various indivi- 
duals. Aunt Lizbeth Fields is drawn to ^golden 
tales.* Big Nelt has been influenced by. an Irish- 
man who stayed at his home^ and Uncle Tom IMoon 

. tells stories in which "things go in threes.* 

: Tales about his self -learned vocation are told by 
Doc Roark^ while Uncle Blessing moralizes on the 

['■'■- stories he has learned tram Regular Baptist 

: preadMTS* 

* 

Miss CupbeU has preserved the flavor of 
the speech of the area wLthoizt falling into the 
tasteless trap of indicating dialectal proanncia- 

tion by distorted spellings. Special vocabulary 
is retained with such words as ^mort* and "sleight* 
which are fortunately translated for us "Tallies.* 
The area sentence structure has been so absorbed 
by the collector that at times it is difficult 
to realise where her description ends and the tale 
"^ins. 
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The first iapiressioa of the toIum ie that 
there. is audi conaietexiogr la stjiej in both 
explanations and tales^ that these individnals 
■net have been turned out froKt a naster nold* 

However^ closer examination will reward the reader 
with the individual personalities of the story 
tellers. Uncle Blessing seems to have lost some 
of the mountain phrases and has substituted a 
personal style of reflection into the meaning of 
the tales. This is in sharp contrast^ on this 
microscopic levels to Uncle Tom Dixon^ who tells 
it the way he learned it and gives "all the 
details and particulars.** Sam Caudill, the 
youngest and least talented of the "olden tale" 
tellers, is short and to the point in his stories, 
idiieh seem to emphasise the Tirtues of hard work. 

The significance of this volume lies outside 
of the readable and tellable tales it presents. 
It builds on Miss Can^Dbell's original introduc- 
tion to the area in Cloud Valking Country and 
becomes the second chapter in the study of a folk 
region J with more mterial to come, A second 
volvme of >&rclien. a third on classical flQrth, 
a fourth on- local legends, and a final one on 
the stories of the little people are promLaed. 
tt.ss Campbell speaka of a large collection of 
80088 and biOlads, which It ia hoped can be pub-* 
liahed* Sudi a wealth of material Should give 
both acholara and readere a comprehensive picture 
of the life of the Cloud Walking Country. 

— Bruce Buckley 

Indiana University 
BloomLngton, Indiana 



Brandy Oscar, Singing Holidays. Haw lorks 
Alfred A. bopf« 1957. fp. aciii^ 258^ t. %$.95. 

Thia la a book deal^ied for thoee who enjoy 
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folk songs as a pastime. It Is direciad at the 
same audience that purchased the various "Fireside" 
volumes of folk songs. And as such it is. a commezid* 
able productions both text and misic are printed 
in large ^ dear type; the illustrations are 
attractive; tte Material is for the aoct part 
mil aalactedi and tha iroalcal arrangaaanta for 
both piano and guitar ara kapt aiapla. 

The praoticing foUdorlat will^ of oooraa, 
look askance at the undbeioMntad aatarial* The 

author *s introductoiy rmarics, in which he gives 
vague, sweeping credit to a list of people from 
whom he learned versions and verses, will hardly 
suffice as proper source annotation. But the book 
caxmot properly be criticized on such a basis. It 
is intezidad to please the folklorist as well as 
othera — and it viUj as long as he keapa it at 
hons^ on the piano or next to the guitar, rather 
than at. hie office. 

Ubt^ueetionaUjr the book ia ideally anited 
for eieimtazy aofaoola and other ohildran^a 

groups. It would present a welcone change froa 
. the puerile ditties they are now taught each 
tine a holiday rolls around. The calendar is 
well covered, although the imagination must be 
stretched a bit to accept some of the material 
as representative of the holidays under which 
. they are listed, I have yet to figure out what 
. ".Uncle Sam's Farm" and '*The Wayfaring Stri^ifar" 
haTe to do with St. JBatrick's Day; how "Green . 
Ckrov the Idlaca" is repreaantatlTO of Hag B^fi 
or what HaUonaan aleMenta there are in ^*The 
Hevil^a Hiae Qneatlona** 

But Triiy stand on calendar acfaolarahip any 
a»re than on folklore adiolarahip. The book is 

successful as a medium of entertainment. Place 
it on the piano and you will enjoy it thoroughly 
thioughout the year* 

— F. A. H. 
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Ford^ Nancy K.j Baba Yaga's Secret. Fhlla* 
delphlmi J. lippinco^t Go., iSST^ 125. 

fbib bo4r ot ntarial knom as folktales aadsts 
becansa iafasmnt in ths storlss is an ezeiteasnt^ 
pt hamatg est fantasyi tba kind of appeal that nakas 
people listen and then retell the stories to others. 

Ab the need for entertaining oneself comes closer 
to vanishing each day, however, we are more than 
ever indebted to those folklorists idio have appre- 
ciated and preserved these tales. We owe thanks 
also to the linguists who locate and translate for 
us the folktales of other lands. But beyond the 
formal world of scholars we should thank writers 
like Nancy Jbrd, who patiently gather this material 
and present it to young readers (and older onesj 
too) 80 akillfnlly that they vill deielop a deeper 
interest in folklore and pexliaps becone folklorists 
theaseliree* 

Such is the stuff of Baba Yaga . As Mrs. Ford 
makes clear on the first page of her story, this 
adventure has been inspired by old Russian stories 
about Baba Taga, a bad-tenqpered (but not bad) 
witch who works powerful magic, keeps strange see* 
rets, and li'ires in her house, Izbushka, which 
stands on teo great chicken legs in a forest 
clearing* She is not nithoot a rivmlj howeverj and 
the etory of how she outwits the spider mister 
and protects the infant princess is an excitiakg 
one for young readers (and those still young enough 
to be read to)* finrt lllsrth*s dti.ightfal iUustra* 
tions preserve the spell Mrs« Ford creates. 

L. M. H# 

Bloomingtonj Indiana 



Those interested in authentic folk music on 
record will be interested in knowing of the 
i^ypearanoe of the 1959 edition of the librazy of 
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Congress Folk Music Catalog. The catalog lists 
fifty-four albums j all but four of which are now 
available on long-playing discs. The contents of 
each album is presented in detail^ and indexes of 
both album and selection titles are appended. The 
cost of the catalog is tventy-five centsj it can 
be ordered by remitting that aaount toi 

Recording Laboratory 

Mosic Division 

Ubnry of Congroas 

WMhiogton 2$, 



isam THE TmrriBUs 

The Southern Appalachian region of the United 
States has long been regarded as the primary reposi- 
tory of Anglo-American folk music and song. A large 
proportion of early collectors centered their acti- 
vities there ^ and volume after volume of ballads 
and songa from various Southern Appalachian sub- 
regions appeared in print. During the 1920' 8 and 
aarly 1930 's^ i^an reoordad folk husIc experlanead 
Ita firat big booat^ aangr traditional Sovtham 
Mountain parfonwra appaarad on coaawrcial racorda, 
ilnoat all aoon fadad into oblivion^ and anatbar 
type of Southam Mmmtain parfonaar ^ tba hillbilly^ 
took their place. However, in recent years, with 
the resurgence of interest in the whole area of 
folk music, the more traditional Southern Mountain 
styles are again appearing on Conner cial discs. 
Some of the old performers are back, after a 
quarter of a century or more of obscurity^ and 
nazgr now voicaa have lyqpaarad* 

Otaa of tha Tanarabla patriarchs of Soutliam 
Mmntain folk aong la BaaooM lanar Innaford^ iilio 
■ada hla firat conaardal raoord over thirty yeara 
ago. In Minstrel of the Appalachians (Rtvaralda 
BLP 12-614^) he praaanCaliia natarlal with awialng 
vitality when one considers his seventy- five years. 
The selections, some of which he learned back in 
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the 1690*8 J are a fine cross-section of Southern 
Mountain . ADglo«>AxnBricaa folk song* 

Another singer whose first fonrcial record- 
Ingff go back to the MLd-l^SO's is Buell Kaiee. He 
had baan long forgotten and unknam bat for a aasU 
^emp of aficionados and collectors until a chance 
'Visit hj Gene Bluestein eventually resulted in a 
fine selection of songs and spoken coments re* 
leased under the title ^ BueH Kazee Sings and Plays 
(Folkways FS-3810). Although a trained singer, 
Kazee nianages to retain nnich of the traditional 
manner of singing. Even more traditional is his 
manner of playing the banjo, a relatively sinple 
picking and flailing style • 

Although never a connercial recording artistj 
Fete Steele also xmj be considered a recent redis- 
covery* . Over twenty years ago ilan Lonax recorded 
pai^ of his traditional repertoire for the library 
of Congress archives, and subsequently several 
selections were released on library of Congress 
records. Again a chance visits in this case by Ed 
Kahn, resulted in an album of songs and commentary 
entitled. Banjo Tunes and Songs by Pete Steele 
(Folkways FS-382FyT An accoir?)lished ban joist, 
Steele here demonstrates a variety of playing 
styles. Highlights of the album are his incoii5)ar- 
able versions of "Coal Greek Harch" and ''Bayday At 
Coal Greek. « 

Xnnsford^ Kaaee^ and Steele, perhaps because 
professional perforadng was a minor part of their 
activities, show alMst no change in style between 

their earliest and most recent recordings. Not so 
with the Stonemans, ^o first appeared on record 
over thirty years ago and then faded into oblivion 
along with many other recording artists of the late 
1920 's. They have continued to play publically 
(with many of their children added to the troupe), 
and in the ten selections recently Issued as The 
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Stoneaan Family (Folkways FA-2315) the Influence 
of modem hillbilly rhythms and styles is clearly 
discemable. All of the pieces, including the 
ballad "Tfreck of the Old 97 are played in a 
rhythmic dance band manner* Nevertheless^ they 
hare retained an essentially traditional reper- 
toire of songs. The second side of the album is 
devoted to an Interesting group of pieces pligred 
and enng by several traditional perfoxwrs* 

The fiTe*stxing banjo (utilised by aost of 
the perforiBrs in the aiboro albme) appears to be 
the object of re n ewe d Interest by professlonsls 

and amateurs alike. Several other recent albums 
feature it as an accompanying or solo instruioent* 
One of the best of these is Banjo Songs from the 
Blue Ridge and Great Smokies (Riverside RLP 12-6U9). 
^he singer, Obray Ramsey, learned his songs tradi*. 
tionally, but began to play the banjo only in 
recent years ^ at the urging of Bascom Lamar Luns«* 
ford. He has attained a considerable degree of 
virtuosity, playing in a sixtnre of traditional 
and aodszn styles* 

George Begraa end Walter Hxhm coaUjae their 
talents in RLckin ^ and Bloidn ' (Slverside RIP 12- 
656)* Fegram's banjo and Farhaa's haraonica are 

skillfully blended in a collection of Southern 
Mountain songs o Most of the pieces are basically 
dance tunes and are played as such; about half 
have few or no vocal breaks. Both the playing and 
the singing (all but two of the vocals are by 
Pegram) are fundamentally traditional but ahov the 
influence of aodezn hlllbmy styles. 

Another albim reflecting contenporaxy influ- 

enoes is Music for Moonshiners (Judson J-3Q3l)^ 
sung and played by the Laor^TRLver Valley Boys, a 
flwimtain dance band eoiqposed of fiddle^ banjo, and 
guitar. The group, with its combination of tradi- 
tional melodies and modem singing and playing 
styles, is typical of present day dance bands in 
the Southern Mountains. 
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in ttotirely di£f itrent approftcfa to tha banjo 
is that offered In Baidoe^ Baniog. and Mare Baadoe 
(Jndson J-3017). Three young banjoists — Xdck 

Weissman, Billy Faier^ and Eric Weissberg — all 
city born and bred, present the banjo as the asaz- 
ingly versatile and brilliant instrument that it 
can become in the hands of a skilled expert. Their 
times May be traditional^ but no collector is 
likely to find these arrangements, In^rovisations^ 
and reconpositions in the repertoire of a tradi- 
tional Southern Motintain banjoist* The aXbim liner 
carries a brief but excellent essay on the banjo 
bgr Ptof essor John Gtareexafay^ of the ItaiTersity of 
Colcrado. 

While on the subject of non-traditional per- 
formers, it is worth taking note of some of the 
recent recordings of Pete Seeger, who, although 
deriving f^om an urban and cosmopolitan background^ 
has absorbed much of the traditional manner of play- 
ing and singing. Unfortunately, one never knows 
where to expect it to appear. It might be said that 
he is at least three personalities in one^ and in 
any of them he is likely both to scale the heights 
and pluiri> the depths within the same album. 

Qtae personality is that of the singer of t^* 
cal and protest songs, a role that has gained hi» 
a large following among a groyjp unfortunately dom- 
inated by pseudo -intellectuals and "liberals" who 
find it stylish to be so. This is not intended to 
detract from the sincerity of his approach to his 
material in such an album as Gazette (Folkways FN- 
2501). However, the material does not always match 
the approach and this is often reflected in the 
performance. Voody Guthrie's "Roll On Columbia" 
and "Beuben Jaaes^" Les fiice's^'Banks of Marble^ 
and perhBq;>s Yen Partloir*s talking Atom*^ are 
generally accepted as ynlid expressions of the 
ideas and sentiMnts idiich they treat. A few other 
pieces have sufficient neaning and artistic quality 
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to vamnt thsir perfomance. Bat more than half the 
8el«Gtion« bam little to Jiwtii^' thiair Indwlon on 
this or anar othar raeord. In partiettlar| piaoas lika 
tha ^Ballad of Sbmrmui Wi* and **Xhan Bkfia 
Feaeoj* daapita tha Talldity of .thair amtiaanta^ 
are little more than doggerel. 

At almost the opposite pole is the personality 
of Pete Seeger^ the singer of children's songs. It 
is here that he is perhaps most consistently effec- 
tive. Sleep Time (Folkways FC-7525) is not his best 
children's production (it lacks the variety and tfaa 
spark of Birds g Beasts, Bugs> and Bigger glshasK 
bat It danonstratao his ability to take a aoQg and 
build around it a atorsr that will not only faaelii* 
ate cbildran but nany adalta as wall, "Ctan tba 
Whalar^* baaad on a fair atanaaa of "Blov Te WUida^* 
and *lblyoyo^* built around a tarlaf iArioan tono^ . 
have invariably charmed every child I have tested 
with theme On the other hand, "One Grain of Sand" 
bores them to tears c The other , songs bring favor«» 
able reactions^ but nothing approaching the two 
song-stories • 

As a singer of general Anglo-American folk 
aongs — his third personality — Pete Seeger is 
not as consistently good as he is with children's 
songs ^ but his level is wtxch higher than vhan ha 
l8 alnging topical and protast aongs — perhaps 
because tha mtarlal la bettar« HLs perforaanoea 
In American Favorite Ballads^ Yd. U (FoUnrays 
FA-232I) and Pete Seeger at Camegia Hall with 
Sonny Terry (folkways FA-5d2) contain much to 
commend them but also have some very obvious weak 
spots. In the former he gets off on the wrong foot 
with his iiaplied definition of the word "ballad.* 
Regardless of how much one stretches the term, 
pieces like "Oh Susanna/ "Sally Ann," "Hard 
Traveling J " "Alabama Bound," and "Black. Is the 
Color" Just do not fit. His presentation, on the 
uhole, is stralghtf omardi thare are few vocal or 
instrunantal omanantations. But, as is too often 
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the case vith FoUniaye recordings^ the technical 
quality of the record leaves eonething to be 
desired t atgnqpt endings^ surface noise ^ poor pac- 
ing are all too Areqwnt. 

The Carnegie Hall album was excerpted from a 
concert given at the end of 1957 « As in the other 
albums, the material and presentation ranges £rom 
excellent to poor^ '•The Bells of Rhymney," a 
poem l?y Idris Davles, a relatively obscure ^Ish 
poet^ set to music bgr Bete Seeger, is highly 
effective the sheer poeer of the remarkable 
twelye-string guitar accompaniMixt* "Coal Greek 
March* and ''Bigrdagr At Coal Greeks" althougih 
laddng the.convlnciDg expressiveness of Bete 
Steele *s performance (see p« lliO), is veil done. 
Bat on.the nhole one gets the feeling that this 
is just another Seeger concert — a few new and 
sometimes interesting songs and experiments (e,g, 
introducing three songs with excerpts from Iifhit- 
mEui's Leaves of Grass ;3 but lau:'gely the same 
warmed over hashT The group of three pieces by 
Sonny Terry^ at the end of the first sidsj are a 
welcome break. 

During the almost tuenty ysars that Bete 
Seeger has been singing before people and making 
records he has exerted a tremndous influence on 
the folk music listening public. He perhaps has 
had the most consistent large following of an7 
professional folksinger over a long period of time. 
And unquestionably he has been a major factor in 
the revival of interest in the five-string banjo, 
a service he may very well now be in the process 
of repeating for the twelve-string guitar, 
Ifl^th his large following and his fine personal 
and artistic qualities^ he is in a position to do 
much good for the cause of folk music. But he 
would do well to be soMvhat more selectim in 
his choice of material* 
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Kantion of an albim (iwMrioan Play Bartlas 
FolkwaTS FC-760) which arrivad as this was bainK 
urittan daaarvaa to ba taidtad on to thia littla 
diaouaaioiij for hara Bata Seeger danonatrataa tha 
hi|^ quality work ha ia capahla of whan dealing ! 
with a good idaa and good Biatarial. Along with his j 
young daughter, Mka, and the Rev. Larry Eisenberg, 1 
he sings fourteen fine play party songs. In addition, , 
the booklet accoopanying the album gives a brief 
assay on the play party, the texts of the selections, 
and excellent detailed instructions on the formation 
and action of each of the play parties • A coBuneadable 1 
piece of vork in every reapectl ' 

• t 

An interesting offshoot of folk nusic is the 
fora knom aa the ^talking hlnea." Althooi^ not 
traditional except insofar aa it aay TagQely relate 
to acne feme of Negro aong^ the talking Uties 

draws heavily upon folk idiom. Tiro albinas deroted 
entirely to this form are now available. Documen- 
tary Talking Blues (Counterpoint CFr-550), sung by 
Pat Foster, with banjo and vocal assists by Dick 
Weissman^ is perhaps the more appealing of the two 
for the average listener. Foster *s clear, pleasant 
voice and his frequent use of singing breaks adds 
much to the entertainment quality of the record* 
At the same tine hia sincere manner of deliwpy 
nnniatakably gate acroaa the meanings of the aonge. 
In Talking Blues (Folknaya Fa--S232) there ia no 
mistaking John Qreenmgr'a emphasis on meaning above 
all elae. Hia delivery ia deadly eerioua, and even i 
in those pieces containing humorous elements, such i 
as "I Like Ike," the humor is conveyed almost 
sardonically. Qreenway has devoted years of serious, ^ 
and to a great extent syn^jathetic study to protest | 
songs ^ which genre includes many talking blues, 
and this undoubtedly has influenced his interpreta- I 
tions. Yet his are probably the more authentic ' 
interpretations, for there is little doubt that the 
original conposere intended most of them to be I 
taken aerioualy. 
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One of the most unique and interesting 
albums to appear in some time is The Singing 
Streets (Folkways FW-8501). By means of songs, 
rhymes, games, taunts, Jibes, and other bits of 
children's lore — well over one hundred exarrples 
in all — ^ Ewan IfecColl and Dominic Behan recreate 
their childhood memories of lower class, urban 
Scotland and Ireland respectively. The material 
is held together hfy an illuminating and percep* 
tive spoken narrative^ alternating between the 
two p^^omers. It is a fine piece of docunenta* 
tion of an area of folklore that desenres a 
great deal sore studly* 



Yiddish Love Songs (Riverside RLP 12-6U7). Ruth 
" Rubin, leading authority on Yiddish song, gives 

a fine performance of materials £rom her 

collections. 

Folksongs from >totha ^ s Vineyard (Folktrays FA- 
2032). B» Q« Huntingdon, who has spent most of 

his life in Martha's Vineyard, has so absorbed 
its lore as to give an almost authentically 
traditional performance of some of its songs. 

Man Is For the Woman ^de (Riverside RLP 12-817). 
A fine concert -style performance of art and 
folk songs by art singer John Runge. 

Oar Singing Heritage ^ vol* 1 (KLektra l5l). 
A collection of eighteen folk songs and ballads 
Jay eleven different i>erformars» Quality of the 
material ranges from good to svqperb. 

Aiaarican Guitar (Folkirays F&-3$3b) • Ed Badeaux 
illustrates eight American folk guitar styles. 
Of value to the guitar-picking aficionado^ but 
not likely to excite others. ^ . 



F. A. H. 



arm m 



G R£C£IV£Z) 



Hi?. 

SDITOaXAL OOMHBKI 

Mft&r thiB iBBVB it will l)aoow MoeMarj to 
turn tbs aditoorial roina ovw to aiioth«r« Sinco 
lecving texmaylwdm I hcf» fomd it won and 
more difficult to naintain proper oootaet vith 

things going on "back home." In addition^ the bur- 
den of a full time position, plus graduate studies^ 
has made it in^ossible to do the work unassisted, 
as in the past* And of coiirse, publication ft^om 
a greater distance neana greater eipanae to the 
societ/. 

F^om this end the association has been a 
pleasant one. Although our Journal is still a 
wdoat OMj it has com a long way from our first 
liUla aig^ page bulletin. This Is the tvelith 
Issue In the space of about tluree and a half 
years, and In each ve have tried to present Bom 
eleasnts of BannsylTania folklore that would be 
of interest to the members of the Psnnsylyania 
Folklore Society. 

}fy thanks to the many contributors of 
articles and reviews who have donated their ef- 
forts so that we might have an interesting and 
readable publication*. In particular I wish to 
thank the following people, uho generously con- 
tributed a great deal of time and helpful advice, 
especially daring XFQ*8 first year of exlstencet 
George Eorson, of Ifcwhlngton^ D«C«| K« WLlgus, 
of Vestern iantucky State College; the late 
Colonel Henry V. Shoemaker, of Harrisburg; Morits 
Jagendorf , of New York City; Frederick J. Bolton, 
of Hummelstovn; and above all Mrs. Adlyn Keffer, 
of Harrisburg, 1^0 as the then executive vice- 
president so ably kept in touch with and relayed 
all kinds of nacessaxx infoxmation* 

At the risk of sounding like a broken record 
I would like once more to repeat what I have said 
In each of my editor's reports ~ thla Is your 
journal and It can survive and grow only vlth 
your assistance* 
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Note to collectors and librarians: In the nomal 
sequence of issues this would have been Voluw 
HI, Number U. (Winter 1958-19?9). However, 
since the end of VoXune II KFQ has been slowlj' 
falling behind its publication schedule, in 
part due to the lack of funds in the aoelety^s 
treasuxT- and in pari due to tbs retiring 
editor's inability to oope single-handedly 
with an expanded Journal while at the bsm 
tine taking on heairier dntiee in his regular. 
Job« To have labeled this the fourth issue of 
Volume III would have been to continue a n^rth 
of regularity that does not exist in fact. 
Therefore, it was decided to terminate Volume 
III with the third issue* Further, since this 
is the largest issue of KFQ published to this 
tine, considerably larger .than had been 
originally planned, it was decided to make 
it a double issue and label it Volune IV^ 
fluabers 1 and 2* 
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I do not believe that we as members of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society realise how fortunate we are 

in having George Swetnam as our Editor. He not only 

gets out the current issue of the Keystone Quarterly 
but has worked hard to publish the issues that were 
omitted when we had no Editor. He prods me and 
breathes down my neck to get out my portion of the 
pages "From The President's Desk." In the first placs 
it is very difficult for me to write anything and in 
the second place I have no desk! 

Is the art of appreciation a lost one? If soj 
let's find it, and bring it back in style* 

Our Editor - one George Swetnam - is a man of 
many parts! To earn his daily bread he writes (and 

well) for the Pittsburgh Press. But "Never on Sun- 
day" for it is then that he is the shepherd of the 
Service Presbyterian Church, where his small flock and 
he are in the midst of a financial endeavor to build 
an addition to the sweet old Sanctuary. 

While he was readying this number of the Keystone 
Quarterly he has:- 

(1) - written the section on the City of Pitts- 

burgh for the Americana Encyclopedia; 

(2) - written a part of the History of the 

First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh; 

(3) - completed the advance publicity of the 

Nationwide T.V. Program on "Man and 
His Problems" by Dr. Frederick Bruce 
Speakman^ (Tune in each Sunday 9:30 A.M. 
on C.B.S.); 

(4) - has written a series of 16 Devotional 

articles soon to be published in **Today"^ 
a devotional magazine; 

■ 

(5) - he has Just spent the agonizing tabu- 

lation for his annual contribution for 
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Uncle Sam - our favorite Uncle!; 

(6) - he has been voted to give the invoca- 

tion at his son John's yearly band ban- 
quet. We understand that the vote 
was not unanimous I ; 

(7) - and of course he has to take tine to 

dance to the tune of each neinber of 
his family - one wife Ruth and three 

offsprings! 

Behold our Editor, the Gem we call George. You 
could help him by sending in your collected folklore 
material for your magazine. Also, "Appreciate, 
Appreciate^ Appreciate" for "You can't hardly jEind 
Editors like him no more." 

He may censor this but I hope he will let it 
stand as I have written it* And if any folksinger 
wants to put the article to music I say "Let him". 

(Editor's Note - The delightful bit of fantasy 
which opens this letter is published over the 
Editor's mild protest.) 
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CBAHFQ8D COUNTT JCOlXmE 

Read by 

Dr. John Richie Schultz A^out 1937 
Before A Meadviile Study Club 

Folklore is generally considered to be the tradi- 
tional beliefs, customs, superstition^ of a people or 
locality. It is not legitimate history since it does 
not deal with facts, and if it deals with events^ the 
details are likely to be highly inaccurate. Yet the 
historian^ . especially the social historian^ finds soch 
amtter of ivportaace as reflecting the heritage and 
culture of a people in a nay that true history cannot 
always approach. 

We usiially think of folklore as associated with 
primitive peoples. We know that the American Negro 
brought over with him from Africa many strange super- 
stitions and beliefs — stories which developed into 
the tales of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, voodoo prac- 
ticeSy chains and spells. The American Indian has 
his uythology which has been gathered by aany collec** 
tors. All the alder races reach back into the past 
for aeaaings and origins of current beliefs and the 
result takes sany foras. Asttricans inherit the lore 
of many lands and there is no consistent pattern. Yet 
any American locality will yield an interesting col- 
lection of traditional material that has significance 
for the historian, the psychologist and the student of 
sociology. It is reasonable to suppose that Crawford 
County with its long history and rich inheritance can 
yield a store of tradition and local lore that will 
well repiQr the student of tha past. 

This essay is divided into three sections. The 
first deals with ballads and folk songs. I shall not 
indulge in a discussion of ballad definitions but use 
only the requirement that they are not coiiq>osed by a 

known author, they are not written down or printed and 
that they circulate by oral transmission, being handed 
down from one generation to another by singing or rec- 
itation. 

In the second section I shall submit a few folk 
beliefs • sayings* signs of the weather, times a^^y^f*^ ^^^riai 
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of planting crops* Sometimes these old sayings have a 
certain basis in truth, but with no relation to scien- 
tific data or study of causes. If they contain wis- 
domj it is the wisdom of the folk gained by observa- 
tion over the period of many generations. 

There may be a question as to the propriety of my 

third section in a paper dealing with local lore^ 
since it is actually an excursion into local history 
where dates and facts and personalities can be checked 
by the historian. It is a partial list of Crawford 
County place names identifying them as nearly as possir 
ble as to time and origin of their naming. A com- 
plete study of this sort ha 9 been made for several 
Pennsylvania counties^ and in a number of states a 
systematic research has been carried on for many 
years. This is a field which has been divided be- 
tween the historian and the philologist, although the 
philologist has made more progress so far than the 
historian. 

BALLADS 

It is difficult to localize the ballads of any 
particular region. People travel from one place to 
another taking their ballads with them„ As a result^ 
a ballad may be heard far from the scene of its origin. 
Others hearing it may assume that it is local or may 
lose all sense of locality. It is likely that many 
ballads of English origin are known in Crawford County. 
In his book on Warren County , Arch Br is tow prints 
among other ballads^ a version of the Little MoheOj 
and a student of mine once brought me the words of 
those celebrated old ballads Lord Lovel and Barbara 
Allen which she had learned from the singing of an old 
man in Apollo^ Pa, A man in G^imbridge Springs told 
me that he knew an old song called the Jam at Gerry's 
Rock which described a tragedy that took place when he 
was logging on the Clarion River. He said he knew 
well the foreman whose name was mentioned in the bal- 
lad o It so happens that the ballad originated in the 
state of Maine where a lumberman was crushed to death 
in a log Jam. But loggers have carried the song far 
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and wlde^ and It has been sung (and perhaps localised) 
in places as far apart as West Virginia, Minnesota and 
the state o€ Washington # No doubt my friend did know 
the foreman whose name was in the song he knew, but if 
so, the name had been substituted for one in another 
version* Ity old friend^ John A. Lonax, describes his 
search for the ballad of the Erie canal which he 
prints in his book, American Ballads and Folk Son^s, 
In the preface he tells that he found two stanzas' in 
Albany at one end of the canal, one stanza in Buffalo 
at the other, one on the Pacific coast, and a final 
verse he discovered in Allegheny College Library. 

One famous American ballad has its location in 
northwestern Pennsylvania and the place of its origin 
is definitely fixed by the details given in its verses. 
This is the ballad of James Bird who was executed as a 
deserter in Brie during or directly after the war of 
1812. It is printed in the ballad collection made by 
Louise Pound, professor in the University of Nebraska. 
She says that it was known by So B= Pound of Lincoln^ 
Nebraska, who brought it from Ontario County, New York. 
Professor Belden of the University of Missouri has a 
copy from Clinton County, Missouri, which was written 
down in 1814, and the piece is also included in Cox's 
Songs from the Virginia Mountains. No doubt it is 
known throughout the breadth of the United States. 

The version which follows was furnished me by a 
student from Oil City. He says that it was repro- 
duced from memory by C. J. Sabin of Champaign, Illi- 
nois, who knew Bird's betrayer. 

JAMES BIRD - (1814) 

Sons of pleasure, listen to me, 

And ye daughters, too, give ear 
And a sad and mournful story 

As e'er was told you soon shall hear. 

Hull, you know, his troops surrendered, 

And defenseless left the west; 
When our forces quick assembled. 

The invader to resist. • copyrighted material 
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Among the troops that marched to Brie 
Were the Kingston Volunteers^ 

Captain Thomas their commander. 
To protect our west frontiers. 

Tender ifere the scenes of parting^ 
Mothers wrung their hands and cried; 

Maidens wept their loves in secret; 
Fathers strove their tears to hide. 

But there's one among that number. 

Tail and graceful In his mieno 
Firm his step^ hie look undaunted^ 
Scarce a nobler youth Mas seen. 

One sweet kiss he snatched from Mary^ 
Craved his mother's prayers once more 

Pressed his father's hand and left them 
For Lake Erie's distant shore. 

Mary tried to say farewell, James, 
Waved her hand, but nothing spoke ^ 

6ood«bye, Bird, may heaven protect you, 
From the rest the parting broke. 

Soon he came where noble Perry 
Had a'^semblcd ail his fleet; 

There the gallant bird enlisted. 
Hoping soon the foe to meet. 

Where is Bird? the battle rages; 

Is he in the strife, or no? 
Now the cannons roar tremendous; 

Dare he meet the furious foe? 

Ahs behold^ and see with Perry, 
In the self -same ship he fights; 

See his messmates fall aroutd him. 
Nothing can his eoul affright. 

But beholds a ball has struck him; 

See the crimson current flow. 
"Leave the deck," exclaims brave Perry; 

"No," cries Bird, "I will not go." 
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Here on deck I take my station^ 

Ne'er will Bird his colors fly; 
I'll stand by you^ gallant captala^ 

Till we conquer or we die." 

So he fought, though faint and bleeding, 

Till our "stars and strlpes".;avose. 
Victory had crowned our efforts 

All triumphant o*er our foes. 

And^ did Bird receive a pension? 

Was he to his friends restored? 
No; nor never to his bosom 

Clasped the maid his heart adored. 

And there came most dismal tidings 

From Lake Erie's distant shore; 
Better If poor Bird had perished 

Mid the battle's awful roar. 

"Dearest parents," says this letter, 

"This will bring sad news to you; 
Do not mourn your first beloved^ 

Though this brings his last adieu. 

"I must suffer for desertion 

From the brig Niagara; 
Read this letter, brothers, sisters, 

'lis the last you'll have from me." 

Sad and gloomy was the morning 

Bird was ordered out to die; 
Whose *s the heart, not dead to pity. 

But for him will have a sigh? 

Loi he fought so brave at Erie^ 

Freely bled^ and nobly dared^ 
Let his courage plead for mercy^ 

Let his precious life be spared. 

See: he kneels upon the coffin^ 

Sure his death can do no good, 
Spare him: Hark, Oh, God, they've shot him. 

See: his bosom streams with blood. copyrighted material 
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Farewell^ Blrd^ farewell forever « 

Friends and home you'll see no more 
But his mangled corpse lies buried 
On Lake £rie's distant shore. 



Hr. Sabln offered the following conment: "I was famll- 
ia,z in my boyhood with Bird's story ^ as the nan who 
betcayed him lived only about 12 miles from where I 
was bom. After Perry's victory. Bird was idle a 
long tine, and seeing no further need qf his services 
In the fleet, he deserted and finally went to work for 
a man named Waterman, near Gowahda, New York* I have 
seen Waterman many times and often passed the land 
cleared by Bird for him. When Waterman was owing 
Bird quite a sum for work^ he told him if he would go 
with him to Buffalo^he could get the money there to 
pay him. Arriving there, and finding no United States 
troops, Mr. Waterman induced him to go to Erie^ saying 
he would pay his fare and that the man who was to let 
him have the money had gone to Erie. Bird, not sus- 
pecting his design, went with him. Once there. Bird 
was surrendered to the troops, and Waterman, pocketing 
the reward for returned deserters, left him to be shc|t, 
balancing his own account at the same time. Water- 
man's family were a wretched set when I knew them> on 
t^hls and other accounts. The words "Spare him! • . 
^ . • etc." are said to have been uttered by Commo- 
dore Perry, who had ridden on horseback from Buffalo 
to Erie to save Bird's life, arriving just as the 
volley was fired that killed him." 

Another comment on the ballad, I judge from my 
student's rather sketchy notes, must come from the 
Meadville Tribune Republican of the date of November 
15, 1911. "A sad error, many believe, has been re- 
called by the discovery at Erie a few days ago, during 
the course of soa» excavation work, of the body of 
James Bird, who was executed as a deserter. The 
story of the finding of the body was published In the 
telegraph columns of this paper, and In many homes In 
this city It has awakened among the older citizens a 
somewhat general discussion of the event. 
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There were and still are a great MUqr who wrt 
not wllliiig to believe that Bird was a desartar^ and 
so strong was tha f aallng with m lorga niabar at tha 
tiae of his axadution that tbaxa axa still in this 
CI— iiilty asay who will rsaealiaY tha song that was 

wrlttan and popularly sung by wmay Thara 

are still away living hara who can rapaat frea wumry 
every line of the old song, to which Hr. Tritt refers 
in the following letter: 

Editor of the Tribune Bepublican: 

Sir: Earnestly in justice to the menory of James 
Bird, whose reiaains are supposed to have been un- 
earthed recently at Erie, I would say that whan I 
was a boy, SO year, ago, tha young people near 
Meadville used to sing a asumful song, the first 
two lines of which were: 

**Bark and gloee(ir was lha wming 
Bird was ordered out to die** 

Bird seems to have been greatly beloved, 
and if I remember rightly, he was not a sailor, 
but a young volunteer who had enlisted as a sol- 
dier for the defense of Erie. He had received 
a pezBlt froa the officer in command f or^a short 
leave of absence in order to visit his betrothed 
and on his return to his post of duty was con- 
desBod to death as a dasextar and shot* lha 
officer who had given him tlia leave of .^sonco 
was away on duty so—whs re else idien Bird was on 
trial, and hearing of his danger, rode three 
horses to death in order to save Bird, but was 
too late. He had arrived within hearing dis- 
tance of the execution, and hearing the volley 
that killed Bird, he explained, "HarkJ 0, ay 
godj they have shot him,** 

Bespect fully, 

W, 6« Tritt 

Msadville, Nove^r 15t 1911 Ifsadville Trlbunm 
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Another ballad "Three Voices from the Grave" 
seems to be well-known in Crawford County. It deals 
with a tragedy that occurred not many miles from Mead- 
ville and aroused the interest and sympathy of people 
for nsny miles around. It was secured for me by a 
teacher in the county schools to whom it was recited 
in ita entire^ by Aunt Uicy Haak of Norriaville 
shortly before her 104th birthday. 

It is an interesting coo^iosition containing the 
date of the accident and the names of the characters 

involved. If we omit or compress the introductory 

stanzas and leave off the moralizing at the end, we 
find that it contains much of the character of the 
classical ballad which so often deals with similar 
events. I have been unable to discover that it was 
ever sung, although its ballad-stanza style would fit 
several well-known folk tunes. It was printed on a 
single sheet in ^he style of the English broadside 
' ballad and circulated by the printer shortly after the 
happening. 

Aunt Lucy explained that Gravel Run was the for- 
mer name * of Edinboro and that she distinctly reow 
bered when the name was changed. She added that the 

poem was written by a man who was not considered 
"right in the head." The broadside mentioned above 
names the author as Ix>ren Hills* 

I read the piece before a group in Cambridge 
Springs a year or so ago and found that it was known 
to many in the audience. At least half a dozen per- 
sons sent me copies ^ one copy being the Original 
broadside printing of it. Okie correspondent 4rew a 
map and located the place of the drowning as on 
Conneautee Creek Just above its Junction with French 
Creek. He also located the fhelps hone in Washington 
Township, Erie County. 

The ballad follows: 

* (Editor's Note - See infra, where Gravel Run is idea-... 
tified as an early name of Woodcock. 
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TSfiEE VOICES FROM . TBI GRAVE 



1. Let truth and wisdoa gaidt ny ptn 
While writing to thm sons of ntn 
A sod dlsoitor to roloto 
Concorning throe young ladies fate 

2. *Twas on the twenty fourth of Jane 
When suBoer flowers were in their bloooi 

That fated day and month and time 
In eighteen hundred forty nine 

3* Dark clouds and tempest had arose 
Their fearful contest to disclose 
Bright forked lightpiQg .flash im^^^jpi 
While awful thunder shakes the ground 

4* This is the voice of God on high — 
Te living men prepare to die 
Many qfi this eventful day 
Will find it their last tine to pray 

5. The drfadful thunder ceased to roar 

The forked lightning flash no more 
The rain in torrents no more falls 
But God gives more alarming calls 

6i« In western Pennsylvania fair 
At Washington three ladies were 
All teachers in a sabbath School 
Where children learn the golden rule 

7. And on the day before described 
To Gravel Ron t^sy three did ride 
To Gods own house they did repair 
With young John Ash to worship there 

8« They heard the Gospels joyful sound 
Then to the Altar gathered round 
And took the sacramental wine 
And broken. bread for the last time 
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9. A hyoBi of prayer and praisa they ating 
Aa they rode back towarda Uaehlngton 
Then thought a ewollen etrean to ford 
milch sent their spirits hone to God 

* 

10, For'eer they reached the farther shore 
These three young maidens were no more 
They all were plunged into the deep 
And nov la deaths cold arms they sleep 

11« Luclnda Phelps, and Harlet Steong 
Elisabeth Ash, all three are gone 
The rolling current stopped their breath 
And left their bodies cold In death 

12. The last one mentioned of the three 
Seventeen short years had lived to see 

The other two whose race is run 
Had lived till nearly twenty one 

13. The young man on the tide did float 
Till brought in contact with a boat 
On which he mounted o'er the waves 
Which saved him from a watery grave 

14* The mournful tidings soon went round 

That. those three ladles all were drowned 
Which filled their friend with deep despair 
Their heart o'erwhelmed with sorrow ere 

15« The people went and searched around 

In French Creek their dead bodies found 
Which in the Charnel house were laid 
The funeral ceremonies paid 

16. Parents and friends who mourn and weep 
If God consMndments you shall keep 
His gracious hand In the great day 
Will wipe your flowing . tears away 

17 « Young people all both far and near 
Your dying hours will soon appear 
And that great day will surely come ^ _ 
When. Gq4 will roll the Judgement on ^^p^ '^^^^^ '^^'^ 
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18. Where now do these young ladles lie 
Let three graveyerd make the reply 
And all who wish a Joyful doom 
Regard these warnings from the tomb 

Mary Abigail Oakes By Lor en Hills 



FOLK BELIEFS 



In this section I present several lists of slgns^ 
sayings^ superstitions and proverbs, all of which come 
£rdm the people of Crawford County. ¥^ny of them, 
perhaps all of them, are known to residents of other 

sections and are frequently used in ordinary speech. 
They pack into a phrase, a sentence or a verse the 
knowledge, belief or practice of people who have lived 
close to the soil. Some of them are sheer superrsti- 
tions with no basis in common sense ^ while others are 
bits of homely wisdom. Sometimes they are repeated 
by a later generation with reference to conditions 
that existed long ago and which do not now prevail. 
Tet they sound well and are still passed on although 
there Is little or no essential meaning now* We all 
remeiDber the farmer Robert Frost's poem who kept re- 
peating the old phrase, "Good fences make good neigh- 
bors** long after the reason even for fences had dis- 
appeared. 

Many of you have heard in other localities some, 
or perhaps all, of the sayings given here. You can 
no doubt add to the list many similar examples. All 
these, however, are known and used in this county. 
There are of course, many more that do not appear 
here, and it would require a greater amount hf research 
than X have been able to make to bring the study to 
any degree of completeness* My compilation comes 
largely from Individuals In Vernon and Randolph Town- 
ships and Willi give an Indication of the kind and type 
of folk sayings In our imaiedlate locality. 

Copyrighted material 
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When thm door springs ops&y « strsager is coBittg. 

If 700 spill salt^ diroif sostt oYor ycm loft 
shouldor, 

Hhon you start on a Joumoy mod forget sobm thing 
and come back, sit on a chair before going out again. 

If you button your coat wrong , you will be dis- 
appointed. 

If you drop a broom across a doorway, you will 
have bad luck* 

If you break a airror, you will hava bad Iwek for 
ssven years. 

A whistling girl and- a crowing han 
Will always coas to sow bad and 

A girl that can whistle and a hen that can crow 
Will have good luck wherever they go 

To walk under a ladder is bad luck 

When a dog howlsj there will be a death ijn the 
fsBily. 

It is bad luck to count the cars in a funeral 
procession. 

T^o chairbacks together is a sign that covpany 
is condng. 

Don't thank a friend for a plant slip or it will 
not grow. 

Never accept a pin, knife or anything sharp as a 
gift lest it sever friendship. 

I£ a bird flies into the house, there will be a 

death in the house. . copyrighted material 
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I£ a corpse is llnber, . tfaere will be another 
death In the hone within a year. 

If a black cat croaaes your path, it will bring 
bad luck. 

If you kill a cat, you will have bad luck for 
seven years* 

If you get parsley from someone and plant it, you 
will have a death in your house . 

A scratch- on the . hand indicates a Journey the 
nearer the thunb the closer the tine — the longer. the 
scratch, the longer the ^ripi^-".'-. 

Happy is the bride the sun shines on. 

A rooster crowing by the door will bring company. 

In one door and out the other will bring company. 

Dropping silver will bring company: a knife a 
woman, a fork a man, a spoon a child. It will also 
point the direction from which they will come. 

If your right eye itches, you will be pleased. 

If the left eye itches, you will be disappointed. 

If your nose Itches, you will greet a stranger. 

If your right ear itches, pf QpJ.e .are speaking 
good of you. 

If your left ear itches, people are speaking ill 
of you. 

If your left. hand itches, you will receive money. 
If your right hand itches, you will greet a friend. 

Dream of snakes you will quarrel . with someone. ^ 

' ^ Copyrighted m£ 
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Dream of fire you will hear of sickness* 
Drean of the dead you will hear of the living* 
Utmtm ,90bf contraries. 



WAXHBR SlOm AMD SAYINGS 

When it begins to rain if a chicken stands with 

its tail down, It will rain all day. If she runs for 
shelter, it is only a shower. 

If it rains before seven it will ^uit before 
eleven. 

A green Ghristauis sMkes a fat graveyard* 

A mackerel skyj. neither wet nor long dry. 

Evening red and morning gray 
Brings the traveler on his way 

But evening gray and morning red 
Brings down rain upon his head. 

In the direction of the first thunder the storms 
will come for three months. I 

A February fog will freeze a dog. | 

I 

When the wind blows over the oat stubble get ^t i 
your knitting needles, your face is toward fall. | 

It*s cold enougji to freese the horns off a moody 

cow. 

« 

When the cat sleeps on the back of its head, the 
weather will grow colder. 

Fire beads on the stove door indicate the coming 
of cold weather. 

« 

Herrigbone (curdly) sky never more. than 24 hours 

dry# CopyrighleO maienal 
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Bed sky at nighty sailors delight 

Bed in the aomiiis^ sailors take warning. 

If the rooster croirs when it goes to bed 
It will get up with a wet head« 

If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second of 
February, he will go back into his hole and there will 
be six more weeks of winter. 

The peepers must be silenced three tines before 
the real arrival of spring. 

Rainbow at aoming 
Sailors take warning 
Bainbow at night 
Sailors delis^it 

If the sun shines while it is raining, it will 

rain the next day. 

If March conies in like a lion, it will go out 
like a lamb. 

Thunder in winter brings cold weather. 

Thunder in the fall 
Ho winter at .kll 

Beal spring will not cone until it snowa : on the 
daffodils in bloom. This is known as a daffy snow. 



COUNTRY COMPARISONS 
Scarcer than hen's teeth 
Slippery as an eel 
Crooked as a snake 
HosKly as a hedge fence 

Copyrighted maieiial 
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VUmtly enough to stop a clock 
SllBL M A rail 
Stubborn aa an ox 
Han^sr « pockot la a ahlrt 
Poorar than Job' a tvrkay 
Sour as pig swill 
Bitter as gall 
Old as the hills 
Busy as a bee 

Flying around like a chicken irith ita head cut 

off. 

Finer than & frog hair. 

GUIDES TO FARMING 

For a cow that loses her cud , give her a dish rag. 

For hollow horn, put pepper in the cow's ear. 

Cure for a cow choked by an apple: put a board 
across her rusip and hit it with a aaul, 

Planting con: plat ana for tha chipnnik^ two 
for the crow, three for the blackbird and four to 

Plant sweet peas on Good Friday. 

Flant your flowers when the sign is in the posy. 

Plant your cucumbers when the days are longest 
in June, iriien the sign is in the twine* 

Copyrighted maieiial 
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Plant your cabbage when the sign Is in the head. 

Sow turnip seed the 23th of July, wet or dry for 
winter uee. 

■ 

Cut your thistles in August when the sign is in 
the heart* 



PROVERBS 

If wishes were horses, beggars might ride. 

He who would thrive must rise at five 
He who has thriven can lie till seven. 

You can catch more flies with honey than with 
vinegar. 

If all fools wore white caps, we'd all look like 
a flock of geese. 

You can*t make a whistle out of a pig's tail. 

Little and often fills the purse. 

If you lie down with dogs, you rise up with fleaa* 

A squeaking wheel gets the oil. 

Better go to bed supper less than get up in debt. 

Never count your chickens before they are hatched. 

Never let the fire on your tongue cone in contact 
with the gunpowder on your lips. 

A dog that will carry a bone will take one. 

If you run with the wolves, you will have to howl 
with them. 

A short horse is soon curried. 

Copyrighted maieiial 
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You can go Into a coal mine with a white drees ^ 

but you can't come out with it white. 

What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan 

der. 

A still pig drinks the swill. 
You can't spoil a rotten egg. 



MOON LORE 

For fruity plant beans when the moon is darkj If 
It Is light, they will flower. 

Peel your corns in the light of the moon. 

Meet the new moon face to face *- shame and dis- 
grace. 

If you wish when viewing the new moon over your 
left shoulder, your wish will come true. 

If the quarter moon is tipped so water runs out, 
it indicates wet weather. 

Plant your potatoes in the dark of the moon when 
the sign is in the feet. 

Plant your peas when the moon is full. 



PLACE NAMES 

The origin of place names is a fascinating phase 
of word study. The beginnings and first use of words 
has an interest for everyone and the interest grows as 
one discovers that names in common use, words that we 
speak daily and mention without thought of where they 
came from sometimes have a meaningful story to tell. 

Many diverse elements entered into the establish- 
ment of Crawford County. Explorers came to look the 
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country over, settlers came to live and traders to buy 
and sell^ surveyors came to measure the iand^ indus- 
tries and transportation were developed. The French 
made their settlements and were succeeded by the 
English and Scotch Irish ^ newcomers arrived from older 
states. All left their traces in the names they 
gave^ and the names linger after the people who gave 
the naines have gone. Men and women achieve a local 
iqpiortality by calling a platfe for themselves or mem- 
bers of their family. The result is found in such 
names as Hartstoinii Saegertown^ Guys Mil Is ^ Adamsville 
Cochranton, Watson's Run* They adopt an Indian name 
already in being and it goes into CQoomon use. The 
swamp becomes Pymatuning, the river Venango^ or She- 
nangp^the lake Conneaut or Cai^andohtac A feature of 
the Tandscape makes an appeal and a term is used that 
is descriptive and often poetic o As we drive along 
the road today we arrive at the brow of a hill^ catch 
our breath at the beauty of the scene and can under- 
stand how a man felt when he first came out on such a 
spot and called the land before him Blooming Valley. 
There are many such poetic terms — Bloomfield^ Summer 
Hill^ Greenwood J Fairfield. Many nanias describe fea- 
tures of the landscape - Rockdale^ Spring, Sunmit, 
Muddy Creek, Black Ash, Stony Point, Shadeland. 

American places ate often named for local or 
national heroes, but %te do not suffer in Crawford from 

a monotonous repetition of presidents^ famous generals 
or statesman such as we find in other states o We do 
have the townships of Wayne, Steuben and Mead, and the 
county itself was called alter Colonel Crawford. We 
do not even have a Washington, but perhaps that is due 
to the nearness of Washington Township in Erie County. 
Perhaps that name was established before Crawford be- 
came a separate county. I do not know the origin of 
LiAColnville, but I suspect it was a name before 
Abraham Lincoln rose to fame. I refer that matter to 
Judge Prather for decision. 

The abundance of beaver was responsible for Bea* 

ver Township. The woodcocks once so plentiful gave 

their name to a township, a creek and a village. I 
will not claim a derivation for Coon's Corners f^Slfmeo 
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the fauna of the region As I would probably be proven 
wrong at once* 

We are all familiar with the many classical names 
Chat abound in New York state — Rome^ Syracuse, Utica^ 
Hannibal, Remus, Ovid, Virgil and the like. It is I 
faid that young surveyors, fresh from their study of 
Latin and Greek in college are responsible. We find 
the same phenomenon close at hand in the names of the 
townships of Troy, Athens, Sparta and Rome with the 
resulting Spartansburg and Troy Center* i 

There is a surprisingly small number of communi- j 
ties christened in honor of older places « Pioneers 
grew homesick for their old towns and countries, and 
their nostalgia often shows in the name of their new | 
dwelling. New England, itself named for the old 
country, reproduces the names of English towns and 
rivers Portsmouth, Ipswich, Exeter, Boston, Hartford, 
Thames. Bven names of continental places are frequent. 
Last summer in Milne I rode through Paris, Norway, 
Sweden, Poland and Wales. In New England, too, are 
many repetitions. In one neighborhood we find New 
Haven, West Haven, Fair Hiven and North Haven. Or 
Newton y West Newton and Newtonville. Crawford County | 
settlers were more original , although Cambridge Springs 
is a conspicuous exception. In the newer states 
names are often given more or less by wholesale as, I 
for example, when a railroad is constructed and there : 
is the necessity for having a station every six or ! 
seven miles. Then, I suppose, the place name bureau | 
gets to work and there is a mass production of station 
signs that are put out with little rhyme or reason, 
and certainly with no attention to the characteristics 
of the locality. j 

Many names in America ere rather colorless or { 
have little connection with the history of the place. i 
The same words are used over and over again. To only I 

a small degree is this true in Crawford County. Union 
and Center and Lakeville are not especially original, i 
and there must be hundreds of Sugar Creeks throughout ] 
the United States. I know Sugar CreeKs without a ' 
sugar bush for miles. Perhaps our own creek andyilzaaienai | 
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branches and lake have a reason for being and the 
others are but copies. 

There are two naaes in the county that have always 
intrigued me, but I have not gone into this study 
deeply enough to find their origin. Perhaps thm rea- 
son for thm is easy to find, and I will be infmned 
before the evening is over. One is Steeabiirg end the 
other Little Cooly. The latter has a fasoinating 
sound and the foraer does not have an obvious explana- 
tion. 

The old canal left many more traces than the var- 
ious depressions and unused towpaths that mark Its 
former course. Shaws , now little more than a rail** 
road siding and a filling station, was known until 
recently as Shays Landing. People still speak of the 
overhead bridge on the way to Saegertown as well as 
the Bonus town Dam. No doubt Hr. HcClintock in the 
reseerch he has aade for the excellent papers be haa 
read before the ttiion and published in the historical 
Journals of the state can add to this interesting 
' phaae of the subject. 

The French were in this locality before the Eng- 
lish came and many of our citizens show in their naaes 
the Gallic blood of their ancestry. Only a few 
traces of their presence can be found in the place 
names, although Freochtown exists today , and French 
Greek is the nana of our principal waterway. Bousaon 
school and cemetery are naaed for French settlers al- 
though of a later vintage. 

As a natter of logic, I should have said before 
now thet a history of place nasKs should account for 
the designation applied to every settleaent, political 
divisi on, feature of landscape such as hills, rivers 
or brooks, churches, schoolhouses, cemeteries, lakes, 
roads, comers, in fact to every place to which a name 
is given and used by the people of the locality. The 
historian must know, if possible, when the name was 
given and who was the individual responsible for it. 
If a naas has been replaced by enother, we should know 
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the date and the reason for the change. Sometimes 
these changes are of real historical significance. 
Such a project is a task of no mean proportions and 
requires the talents of one who is capable of thorough 
research and who has the ablli^ to weed oat legend 
from fact and be accurate in every detail. 

As a sample of how material may be gathered for 
such a study as I have described, let me submit a list: 
made out for me by a resident of Guys Hills. Of 
course each item must be checked and in some degree 

edited. 

RANDOLPH Township. We are not certain why it was so 
named other than the family of Randolph was very prom- 
inent in Meadville and Crawford County at the time 
this township was organized so we suppose it to have 
been named in honor o£ them. 

GUYS MILLS the lergest village in the :teimship and 
the only Bost Office at present* It was named for 
its settler Jacob Oi^. He was a graduate of Oart- 
mouth College and settled on a 1000 acre tract of land 
here. He was prominent in the development of the 
comiunityy building mills a store, etc. His first 
settlement was long known as Guyto%m later as Guy's 
Mills and finally as Guys Mills. 

HICKORY CORNERS received its name ficom a hickory pole 
which was erected in front of the school house at the 
comers famed for its hickory trees bearing a *>^nnyr 
with that time when Harrison was running for president. 
Though the post office established there nas named 
Randolph the other name clings. The church at this 
place was called Mt. Pisgah. The ridge where the 
xihurch was erected being the highest point in the 
township. This is located near Route 198. 

KT. HOPE is located on Route 27, The Post Office at 
this point was known as Sug^l: Lake from the lake a 
short distance south. The church and adjoining ceme- 
tery were named Mt, Hope and the entire settlement has 
gradually cOTie to be known by that nama, 
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BIACK ASH is also on Route 27, This place was so 
named because of the many black ash trees found at 
this location. The post office located there is alep 
known by the sane xiaaie. When the sdisols were con- 
solidated the buildiag at this wlnt MS callsd &ast 
Baadolplu This nmm is beewdng alasst as emmtm as 

BASIL is saothar asas faaad oa tlis gaids beards. Hhan 
spplicatiim nas asde the Postal Department asked E. D, 

Seaman, now living at ^Townville, who was appointed 
postmaster to submit a list of short nanes from which 
they might make a selection. In this list was the 
name of his oldest son Basil, which was the name se- 
lected by the department. There is now nothing at 
this corner where the store aad postoffice stood ia 
1900. 

6IIJBEBXS GOmiRS was aaasd for the settlor at that 
pointy Msses Gilbert* 

KAME STAND is a corner on Route 27 nued for s set- 
tler, Dennis Kane, a soldier of the Revolution who had 
a tavern at this point back in stage coach days. 

BRAWUSY STAND is another point on Route 27 these 
latter two places being on the famous Oil Creek road 
of earlier days. The Brawleys were one of the first 
two families to settle in Randolph IWp. and they also 
had a tavern at this point. 

Another fruitful source is the series of articles 
published ia the Ttibuaa Republican in the sesquleoa« 
tennial jaar. Oae of thoa lists the tomship naass 
aad the datii of thair astablisfaaent. 



OLD MEAD TOWNSHIP ORGANIZED 

PRIOR TO CREATION OF THE COUNTY 

Area How Divided Into East And West Head Townshipa 
Established in 1790^ VPA Keseareh Shows; 
Was One of Hine Qrigiaal Tdmships. 
Mead township, later divided iato East aad West 

Mead townships, was the oldest toimship in Crair^rd 
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county^ having been established a decade prior to the 
creation o£ the county* 

This is revealed as a result of Just-completed 
data compiled at the courthouse in connection with a 
WPA research project. 

* > 

The research shows that former Head Township was 
formed in 1790 as a part of Allegheny County^ which 

had been established in 1788. 

On July 9, 1800, Crawford County was formed from 
a part of Allegheny County and Mead Township became 
one 6f the original townships o£ Crawford. 

Beaver, Conneaut, Shenango, Cussewago, Sadsbury, 
Fallowfield, Fairfield and Venango Townships also were 
formed July 9, 1800, as original townships of the 
county. The townships of Oil Greek and Rockdale were 
created on October 8, 1800. 

Head Township was divided into East and West Head 
Townships in 1898; Shenango Township was divided into 
North and South Shenango Townships in 1830, being fur- 
ther divided into West Shenango Township in 1863. 
Fallowfield Township was divided into East and West 
Fallowfield Townships in 1S41. 

The county's present 33 townships and dates when 
they were created follows: 

Athens in 1829; Beaver, 1800; Bloomfield, 1811; 
Cambridge, 1852; Conneaut, 1800; Cussewago, 1800; 
Fairfield^ 1800; East Fairfield, 1868; Fallow- 
field, 1800; was divided into Bast aiid West 
Fallowfield Townships in 1841; Greenwood, 1829; 
Hayfield, 1829; Head, 1790; was divided into East 
and West Head Townships in 1898; Oil Creek, 1800; 
Pine, 1845; Randolph, 1824; Richmond, 1829; Rock- 
dale, 1800; Rome, 1829; Sadsbury^ 1800; Shenango, 
1800; was divided into North and South Shenango 
Townships in 1830; and further divided into West 
Shenango Township in 1863; Sparta, 1829; Spring, 
1829; Steuben, 1850; Summerhill, 1829; Summit, 1841; 
Troy, 1829; Union, 1867; Venanso* 1800; Vem^m'^''''^''''^ 
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1829; Wayne^ 1809; and Woodcock, 1829. 

Another article gives the origin of many Crawford 
County town names. Some data remains to be filled in, 
but this is a good start* 



WI6IR OF TOm NAMES IN 

CRANFORD COUNTY REVEALS 

WIDE VARIETY OF SOURCES 

Meadville^ Of Course^ Named For General David Mead; But 
Adamsville, Atlantic, Geneva And A Host Of 
Others Present Interesting Study. 

Most people know Meadville was named for General 
David Mead^ but few persons have any idea how a number 
of other Crawford County communities received their 
names • 

For example j Conneaut Lake wasn't Conneaut Lake 
at all originally. It was first named Aldenia^ in 
honor of Rev* Timothy Alden^ first president of Alle- 
gheny College, Finally, it incorporated with what 
was known as Evansburg as a borough in 1838^ and the 
name was changed to Conneaut Lake. 

Late in 1922 the United States Geological Survey 
announced results of years of research to ascertain 
the origin of names of cities^ villages ^ hamlets and 
towns throughout the country. At that time the Tri- 
bune-Republican carried a story from the "local angle** 
and today. Just 15 years . later , the information may 
still be pertinent, especially to^ younger residents 
of the county, and to persons who have located in this 
section since 19f22« 

The "official" list, as printed in 1922, follows: 

ADAMSVILLE, formerly known as Owrytown; named after an 
early settler, Adam Owry and finally called 
Adamsville. 



ATTJiNTTr. . h^rjinAA tha Atlantic ^ (IretAt Uttat^m ^^i^tOSIg^^^^^^'^^^ 
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Erie) Railroad was the first steam railway that went 
out that way. Was known for a time as Adamsville 
Station. 

BEAVER CENTRE > because it is in the center of Beaver 
Township^ once noted as the haunt of beavers. 

BEMUSTOHN^ for Daniel Bemus, first settler of that re- 
gion. 

BLOmiNG VALLEY, for the luxuriant wild flowers that 
grew there. 

CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, for Cambridge, Mass., because the 
first settler came from the New England city to 
what is now Cambridge Springs. 

CEHTERVILLE, because it was the center of what was 
once Oil Creek Township. 

CONNBAUT LAKE PARK, once known as Lynce's Landing. 
Changed to Exposition Park and to its present name 
in 1920. 

CROSSIUGVILLE, from an old Indian trail that crossed 
Cuss^wago Creek. 

CUSTARDS, for Richard Custard, a veteran of the War of 
1812, First known as GlendaXe. 

DICKSONBURG, first called McDowell, for Alex McDowell, 
pioneer settler; next Dixon's Mills for George 
Dixon who built the first mill, then Dlcksonburg. 

ESPYVILLE, for Espy, pioneer settler. 

GENEVA, for Geneva, Switzerland; formerly known as 
Sutton's Comers, for John Sutton, early settler. 

HARMONSBURG, for a religious sect known as Harmonists. 
Formerly called Brightstown. 



HARTSTCWN, for James and William Hart, ear ly^ settlers. 
First called Hart's Cross Roads. copyrighted maienai 
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STDETOmij for Elijah Hyde. First knom as Oil Greek 
Boro. 

KERRTCWN, for William Kerr. 

LINCOLNVXLLE ^ for Seth Lincoln, first mill owner. 

PENN-LIN£, because of its nearness to the Ohio state 
line. 

RICEVILLE, for Sanuel Rice, first settler. 

SAEGERTOra, for Daniel Saeger who laid out the town 
site. Originally Alden's Mills, for Major Alden, 
who built saw and grist mills in 1880. 

SHAWS IANDIN6, for Peter Shaw. 

SHADEIAND, for its many shade tres^. 

STONY POINT^ because of its stony hill. Called Evaps- 
burg Station for some time. 

TRYONVILLE, for David and Janes Tryon, founders. 

SHERMANS VILUE, for Anson Sherman who laid out the town. 

TURNERSVILLE , for David Turner^ the first settler. 

VENANGO; fdr Venango River^ now French Creek. Origi- 
nal name was Klecknervllle, for John Kleckner who 
laid out the town. 

WOODCOCK, because of the plent if ulness of the birds of 
that name. Woodcockboro first known as Gravel Run 
later as Kepler town , for Jacob Kepler, first hotel 
keeper; then Rockville. 

« 

The English Department of the University of Mis- 
souri has undertaken the monumental task of making a 
careful place name study of that state. The 114 
counties have been mapped into districts according to 
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size of the counties and the amount of work each re- 
quires. As competent graduate students appear^ a 
certain district is assigned and the student put to 
work. The result is accepted, if properly done, for 
a Master's thesis. Directions are furnished for car- 
rying on* the work and are printed along with a sample 
study ^ the place names, of Pike County, as a guide for 
the project* In time the entire state will be comb- 
ed for the origin of its place names. and the work will 
be complete. Perhaps similar studies are going on in 
other states. So far as I know, there is no such 
definitive research in progress for the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, although scattered studies have ap- 
peared. 

In the paper I have attempted to give a kind of 
preview of the field of Crawford County folk history, 
and indicate the possibilities in several directions. 
Each division that has been presented is capable of 
much larger development. All sorts of ballads known 
to residents of the county should be collected, 
whether they deal with local events or are the tradi- 
tional songs such as are knoim in many other parts of 
the country. The lists of folk sayings can be exten- 
ded until they reflect the traditional lore of our 
people as accumulated from early days. One other list 
shouldf be made dealing with home remedies that have 
been passed on from one family to another. The study 
of place names can be carried on systematically until 
we have a thoroughgoing history of the origin of 
every local name. It is my hope that this very 
sketchy study is a step in the progress toward a com- 
plete history of Crawford County lore. 
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THE PLACE - NAMES OF CRAWFORD COUNTY 

By 

Dr. Frederick F. Seely 

The work of listing , studying, and-- detenDining 
the origins of place-names really got under way in 
England Just before 1925, when the English Place-Name 
Society published its first findings. Since that 
tiaey Interest has spread rapidly, but has progressed 
much faster in England, Germany and the Scandinavian' 
countries than it has in the United States* The Amer- 
ican Dialect Society has sponsored an occasional re- 
port, and a great deal of impetus has been given the 
idea by Prof o Robert Lo Ramsey at the University of 
Missouri. Under his direction, a considerable por- 
tion of Missouri has been studied and recorded, and 
some counties in Wisconsin have been covered, but 
aside from these monographs only a few fragmentary re- 
ports have appeared. As far as I know, Bucks County 
ia the only area in Pennsylvania to have been covered 
In a systematic manner, and that was in a book which 
appeared in 1942. More recently The American Name 
Society has published since 1953 a quarterly Journal, 
Names , which assembles and presents material in this 
general area* 

The study of place-names is really more than a 
casual hobby or antiquarian curiosity; it has develop- 
ed almost into a genuine science, a science involving 
history, biography, geography, linguistics and phone- 
tics, and can lead one into problems of complicated 
research; one uncovers many curious and amusing data 
and is able to shed soms light on hitherto obscure 
pussies. Re is able to capture and preserve many 
interesting and illuminating facts about his area 
which add color and life« Ifow many motorists who 
whip down Route 322 from Headville to Cochranton know 
that Shaw's Landing was formerly a wharf on the Feeder 
Canal which paralleled French Creek and the line of 
which can still be seen just below the highway at that 
point? How many people know that the name "Fountain 
House", given to the intersection just beyond where 
North Main Street Extension crosses Woodcock Creek 
stems from a popular tavern on the northeast corner 
where water piped down from a spring bacK on the hill 
bubbled uo in an enormous iron kettle on the fv<mtiQ^^^ieQ maimai 
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IsiRi? Briefly, the objectives of tlie researcher ere 

these: to study the names of the towns ^ villages, 

streams, l^kes, etc. within a given area (usually a 
county)^ to determine where and how each name origin- 
ated, when it first began to be used and, 1£ it is no 
longer current, when it passed out of use* 

There is some urgency in determining these facts 
as soon as possible, if we are ever to know them, for 
many of them can be gained only from old people whose 
memories grow dim and confused and who soon may not be 
available for consultation. example of such a 

name is "Puckram" by which the present town of Cam- 
bridge Springs was comonly known about 70 or 80 years 
ago* Old people in that area have told me they well 
remember hitching up and dr lying in 'tbi "Pucfcram" , but 
I have yet found no one who remembers how the term 
originated, and it is a name not apt to be recorded on 
maps or in printed matter^ but exists only in the re° 
collections of local old residents. So^ the hope of 
pinning down some of these elusive facts about one's 
area before it is too late has added Impetus to the 
place-name movement. 

The sources to be consulted in establishing these 
facts are many. Maps are the most l^elplul perhaps, 
because they are usually dated and reveal the names 
attached to settlements and streams at specific times. 
A settlement unrecorded on a map of 1830, let*s say, 
but found on a map of 1842, can be dated with some 
accuracyo But the origin of a name will not show on 
a map, and here historical records, old newspapers, 
county histories, genealogies, and local historians 
may be consulted. Post office records, chiefly the 
Postal Guides, record the dates on which offices were 
established and when they were discontinued, but never 
reveal the origin of their names. Sometimes a visit 
to the area will disclose how the 'nam^ arose, as is 
true of "Turkey Track", a point in Randolph Township 
where four roads come irregularly together, but on the 
other hand the name often seems to misrepresent the 
physical characteristics found in it; Muddy Creek, in 
Rockdale Township^ for instance, is now one of the 
clearest, cleanest streams in this region. ^ ^ 

' — ^ f ow^^v/i.!. Copyrighted maieiial 
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The deed books la the County Recorder's office, 
as well as the €rawford County Atlas of 1876, often 
answer questions. I was long puzsled by the name 
'*Shellhamer Hollow**, the deep gully north of Mead- 

ville crossed by North Park Avenue Extension^ until I 
learned from the Deeds Recorded that Alfred Shellham- 
mer owned this property about a hundred years ago. 

The study of early newspapers will reveal a great 
deal of information^ for of course each issue is dated 
and the first appearance of a new nanae can therefore 
be assigned a specific date with some certainty. 
Seeking such facts In early newspapers Is often a frus- 
trating activity, however, for the papers of 150 years 
ago devoted so much of their space to political speech- 
es and national news copied from Philadelphia and Hew 
York newspapers that the local scene, which Is so In- 
teresting to us now, was largely ignored. Several 
columns will be devoted to a political rally in Pitts- 
burgh^ while the local scene will be reflected only in 
a list of marriages or the editor's admonition to de- 
linquent subscribers to pay their bills » Advertis- 
ments giving the county addresses of advertisers of- 
ten establish and date a place-name. 

Research In this field Is attended constantly by 
a high possibility of error. Maps often disagree; 
what Is labeled on one map as Hyde Run appears on an- 
other map of approximately the same date as Little Oil 
Creek. Topographers then faced the same difficulties 
as we face now and had to depend upon hearsay and oral 
report for the names of physical features. 

Furthermore, physical features may change: a 
peninsula may become an island; an island may disappear; 
a swamp may be tiled and drained; streams dry up and 
become stony gullies; a settlement of^' several houses 
and a couple of stores which may have been thriving 
120 years ago may now be no more than a few brush- 
filled hallows along the road. Bven the stone used 
In the foundations and fireplaces will have been car- 
ried off and used In building elsewhere, and only the 
name endures on old maps and In the inemorles of old 
residents In the area. ^ 

Copyrighted maieiial 
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Another reason for error lies in the complete 
lack of any information about some place-names. Every 
body knows the name, but no one seems to know where 
it came from. Only patience and luck will solve such 
puzzles. An example of a name like this is "Little 
Cooley", a village northeast of Meadville on Route 77. 
This place was originally known as ^ckesrville because 
the first settler^ Isaac A. Cunmings, who acquired 
200 acres there in 1849 , was a widely known horse - 
trader and horse-racer. The place was also known as 
Eagle Valley. When a post office was established 
there in 1854, Cuodiings, the first postmaster, chose 
the name Little Cooley^ but why I have so far not been 
able to discover. A "coolie" in the middle-west means 
a small draw or stony valley, but the word seems never 
to have been used in this part of the country. 

With the remarkable instability and fluidity of 
our society nowadays^ it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to find anyone who has lived in one locality long 
enough to possess information about itp past history. 
Many times I have stopped at a farm house to inquire 
about some stream or former settlement nearby, only to 
have the man or woman tell me that they moved here 
only two years ago, work in Ifeadville, and don't know 
anything about the area. And when one does run down 
an "old Mr. Blankf', who is reputed to know all about 
the locality, one often finds a misty-eyed octogenar- 
ian whose memory is dim and confused and whose mind is 
filled with half -remembered yarns which the investiga- 
tor knows cannot be true, I have discovered over and 
over again that I knew much more about the area than 
the so-called local authority. This is presumably a 
common experience in investigating place-names. Dr. 
F. G. Cassldy, of the University of Wisconsin, tells 
of trying to authenticate the origin of the name I 
"Eagle Point** in Dane County, Wisconsin, by consulting 
the local historian. The old man coughed and blinked 
and then remarked he guessed it was because it was at 
an "ekal** distance from two nearby villages. 

• Often there will be complete disagreement between 
accounts of how a place received its name, and each 
-account will sopad plausible. In the northweatftrjicamaierai 
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p4rt of Rome Township is a eomers known around 1860 
or 1870 as "Brimstona." One record declares that at 
about this tine there was a ^nall church at that point 
where an itinerant preacher gave such fiery sermons 
with such vivid pictures of hell that the name ''Brim- 
stone" became attached to the place. An equally 
credible account relates that two families living here 
came into the nearby town of Genterville and bought 
such quantities of sulphur as a cure for the Itch that 
the storekeeper laughingly called the place "Brim- 
stone" and the name stuck. 

At any rate, troubled by disagreements both in 
maps and in oral information^ by shifting names and 
changing geographical features^ and by the tendency of 
time in some cases to obscure every possible source of 
authentic information, the investigator is not only 
confronted by the constant likelihood of error, but by 
countless perplexing and seemingly insoluble conun- 
drums. However, these problems sharpen one's curiosity 
and add seat to the search, though they sadly delay the 
completion of the project of pinning down definitely 
the origin of an area's place-names. 

Up to this point my observations have been gen- 
eral and might apply to any area where an investigation 
is to be carried on* Let us now look at Crawford 
County particularly, and observe some of the character- 
istics of its place-names. I emphasise the t this 
study is far from complete, for much more information 
should be assembled and many more sources investigated 
before this report could be presented with any degree 
of authority or completeness. 

It seems reasonable to assume that Crawford County 
is typical of thousands of other areas as far as the 
naming of its places is concerned. At first the land 
itself lay here untouched, uninhabited, but laced by 
rivers and streams, marked by hills, lakes, and valleys, 
and inviting settlement in its fertile areas or at 
points made accessible by early means of transporta- 
tion. As is true of most of America, its first in- 
habitants were Indians; then came non-English explor- 
ers, and thev in turn were followed bv Bnslish-Aiittk^''' 
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settlers^ who were occasionally joined by non-English 
tmilgrants • Each of these epochs left an imprint of 
names on the land, for the human tendency Inevitably 
is to designate a specific spot by a name peculiar to 
it. This pattern of development is to be found in 
almost every section of the United States. First the 
Indian ; then the non-English penetration (it may be 
by the French, the Spanish, the Norwegian, the Dutch, 
or the Swedes) and finally the wave of English-speak- 
ing settlement. 

The problem of analysing the place-names Is much 
simpler here in western Pennsylvania^ where we have 
only about 200 years of history to cover ^ than it is 
on our eastern seaboard where the land has been set- 
tled for 350 years; for naturally the longer the per- 
iod of habitation, the more involved grows the task 
of studying the names on the land. Obverse ly, it is 
more complicated here in this area than it is in some 
sections of the Middle West or the Mountain States, 
where almost all of the settlement has occurred within 
the last 100 years. 

The Indian population of this area wa&^ of course, 
very thinly scattered, for this territory was used for 
the most part as hunting-ground « Only a few fixed 
settlements were located in this regiono The Indians 
were furthermore a somewhat nomadic culture^ and one 
tribe soon was displaced by another, probably speaking 
another dialect or even language. Hence the Indian 
names themselves are shifting and conflicting. This 
area is mythically said to have been inhabited by an 
almost wholly legendary people called the Allegewi, 
probably a tribe of Cherokees, who irore .ear ).y- driven 
away by the Delawares. From the name "Allegewi" the 
name "Allegheny" is said to have come, but a much more 
probable explanation of the origin of that name is its 
meaning of "beautiful river" in the Delaware language. 
The Delawares in turn were driven west by the Senecas 
of the Six Nations, and as far as I know left no im- 
pression on the land beyond the possibility of the 
name "Allegheny.*' The few suryivi/ig Indian names in 
Crawford County are from the Senecan branch of the 
rather musical Iroquois language, and natural i^v^iiig^wai 
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for the most, part to streams and lakas: Cussewagp^' 
Canadohta, ShenangOj Pymatunlng, Venango^ and Coniieaut. 
The only Indian name originally attached to a settle- 
ment was '*Gustalog4'* or iCustaloga's tomii a small vil- 
lage located here at the Junction of the Cussewago and 
French Greek about 1750. Custaloga was the name of 
the chief who governed the group. The Indians knew 
French Creek, according to one account, by the Senecan 
word "In nungach," which was corrupted into "Venango," 
alleged by the chief, Cornplanter, to have come from 
an indecent figure carved on the bark of a tree near 
the bank. But the Senecan word for "mink" in "Onenge" 
which seems a more plausible derivation. Lyman Robin- 
son, a pub lie -house keeper in Wattsburg, writing to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1843 j declared 
that "Venango*^ meant "crooked" and the stream was so 
described. You can take your choice. 

"Cussewago" (or "Kossewauga" in Senecan) means 
"big-belly," applied to the stream^ so legend relates, 

when a large snake which had Just swallowed a rabbit 
was seen on its bank. 

The French penetration in the eighteenth century 
left very little imprint on this countyo The oldest 
name here is "Riviere aux Boeufs," ("River of Cattle") 
which was given to French Creek by the French explorers 
from the large number of Uuffalo. "French Creek" 
seems first to have been applied to the stream in Geo- 
rge Washington's Journal in 1753 and by his guide 
Christopher Gist, who mapped the route of the expedi- 
tion. British writers after the Forbes Campaign of 
1758 often borrowed the French name, and called it 
"Beef (Buffalo) River." 

These sprinklings of Indian and French names are 
the only vestiges of the cultures which touched this 
area before the coming of the English-speaking set- 
tlers in 178d. 

Though English place-names were being applied to 
settlements and streams in this region before the turn 
of the century^ It was in 1800 and soon thereafter 
that the real business of fixing names bescan. ^ ghtedm 
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March of that year eight new counties were established 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania » of which Crawford was 
one. It was named (I have never discovered by whom) 

after Col. William Crawford, Washington's friend and 
fellow-officer, who in 1782 was savagely tortured and 
burned to death by the Delawares in what is now Logan 
County, Ohio. As far as I know, he was never in the 
area later to be named for him, but his horrible death 
so shocked the whole of this territory that no doubt 
it was considered fitting to memorialize him by plac- 
ing his name upon one of the newly-formed counties. 

The eleven original townships were divided and 
subdivided in the course of the next 100 years until 
at present there are 34. There is nothing distinc- 
tive or interesting about the naming of our townships 

except to observe that four of the ten new townships 
established in 1829 were given classical names, which 
must have rested incongruously upon the raw country 
which bore them: Athens, Rome, Sparta, and Troy. These 
names were certainly prompted by the Classical Revival 
Interest which marked this period and which manifested 
itself not only in the architecture of buildings in 
Meadville like Bent ley Hall and the Unitarian Church, 
but in the naming of towns in what is called the 
"classical belt" across central New York state and the 
liberal sprinkling of the names Athens, Sparta, Troy, 
and Rome over the eastern half of the nation itself* 
For example, there are 31 Troys in the United States;^ 
Our forefathers knew their classics. 



In the early decades of the century, as settlers 
poured into this territory and the big land companies 
were doing "a land office business" names were needed 
to identify the distinguishing features of the country, 
both natural and loan-made, and naams were planted rap- 
idly on the land. Every village or tiny settlement, 
every lake and pond, and almost every stream, swai^p, 
island, point, bend, bridge, ford, ferry, hill, grove, 
park, spring, hollow, and flat is furnished with a dis- 
tinguishing name which it will carry Indefinitely 
and by which it will achieve some degree of individu- 
ality* 

^ * Copyrighted maieiial 
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My notes contain about 460 different names on the 
approximately 1^000 square miles of Crawford County, 
and thesF do not include rjchools and corners^ with 
which so tar I have not concerned myself o By far the 
largest number of these^ 240 in fact, attach to towns, 
villages, and settlements, living or extinct. Creeks 
to the number of 121 are listed. It is interesting 
to notice that in this section of Pennsylvania ve ose 
indiscriminately the words '*creek** (or"cricfc'*) and 
"run", ttough a- "creek" usually suggests a someWhat 
larger stream than "run." This is evident in the 
fact that in Crawford County there are more than twice 
as many "runs" as "creeks." The word "river" does 
not occur ^ and "brook" occurs only once^ Cold Brook 
in Sparta Township, This is rather odd, for so many 
settlers in this area came from New York State and New 
England, where "brook" is very comnon. 

"Branch," a term for the upper tributaries of a 
stream and very comnonly used in other parts of the 
country, especially in the South, has only one use in 
the county, Conover Branch, which flows into Hyde Run. 

The majority of these streams are named for some 
distinguishing characteristic^ , a cilaratteristic so 
comnon in fact that it sometimes ceases to disting- 
uish. There are three "Muddy Creeks" in the county, 
for example. Other streams are called "Crooked." 
"Crazy," "Cold," "Dead," "Deep/' and "Grass." There 
is no "Clear Creek" in this area, though there is a 
"Clear Lake." The other usual method of giving a 
name to a stream, by far the most common, was to use 
the name of the man on whose property it originated or 
through whose farm it ran. One of the most interest- 
ing stream names ia "Powdermill Run" on the southern 
horder of the county south of the town of Cochran ton. 
When the British threat on Lake Erie arose in 1813 and 
Perry's fleet was being built, a man named Henry fieath 
erected a powdermill on this tiny stream, presunuibly 
to meet the urgent need for gunpowder. How much he 
manufactured and whether he sold it, are unanswered 
questions, but the stone foundations of the mill are 
still discernible on the bank of the stream to which 

the project gave its name. Gopynghteclmaienal 
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Occasionally a name which has long been attached 
to a natural feature becomes offensive^ whereupon an 
attempt to beautify it will be made » A short dis- 
tance east of Harts town is a small round pond long 
happy with the plain name of "Mud Lake/' and so label- 
ed on the maps. Recently^ however, the proprietor of 
a tavern between it and the highway has adopted the 
name "Crystal Lake Tavern j'* no doubt in the hope of 
ultimately changing the name of the lake. A petition 
was presented to the West Head Township Supervisors 
In 1957, requesting that the name of "Swamp Road" be 
altered to "Scenic Valley Drive." But the Conserva- 
tive benches were tiot silent; at the same meeting an- 
other petition was handed in, urging that the name 
not be changed. 

A term formerly popular in early place-names but 
now obsolete was "stand," by which was meant a suit- 
able stopping-point along the road, where a farmhouse 
and a well could be found and often a post-office was 
established. Overnight guests mtbtb commonly accom- 
modated at such spots. Among the best known of thesf 
In the county were Long's Stand^ in the 1860's, about 
a mile east of the Fountain House on the road to 
Blooming Valley, and Taylor *s Stand, east of Little 
Cooley in Athens Township. This latter place, set^- 
tied by Dr. Silas Taylor, was very popular at least 
by 1830, when a postoffice was located there, one of 
the earliest in the county o Mail was brought out 
from Meadville once a week. 

In the days before Rural Free Delivery and hard- 
surfaced Boads^ postoffices thickly dotted the county, 
and where today there are only 25 postoffices in the 
county, there have been during the past 130 years as 
many as 112 duly designated offices or postoff lea:; 
names. Most of - these were little more than a co^er 
of the living-room or kitchen of a centrally located 
famihouse. The name of the office In such cases was 
usually that of the postmaster, so that if the commi- 
nity prospered, his name was ^y extension attached to 
it. In most cases, however, the postoffice was dis- 
continued owing either to insufficient business or 
to the effort of the department to consolidate^^4uc^maieiiai 
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simplify its operations. Some bygone postofficas 
which new are. lit tie. more than forgotten names are 
lijrstotte» Doiibetj Shorts, McGinnett, and Sturgis, each 
of which bore the name of the postmaster. If the 
prospective postmaster bore a name already need to 
designate an established postofflce, the Department 
would of course refuse to approve It. Then the peti- 
tioner was obliged to exercise his resourcefulness in 
Inventing a new name. It is probable that such 
county names as Jewel, Wing, Shirley, and Mohawk orig- 
inated in this manner. When Rural Free Delivery was 
developed in. the early years of the century, about 
<O,000 small . postofficas were abolished, and Crawford 
County, lost . its share. The majority of these .vaaish*» 
ed here . in .1901 aid 1902 and their names .endure only 
in the postof f ice records. 

In 1894 the Post Office Department, acting upon 

a reconxnendatlon made by the Board of Geographic Names 
recently appointed by President Harrison, attempted to 
achieve greater liniformity and simplicity in the names 
of its offices, and the consequences affected the 
habits of millions of citizens and aroused both shouts 
of .approval and storms of protest. This simplifica- 
tion process involved dropping the **h" from "burgh/* 
changing "borough" to "boro", altering the spelling of 
"centre" to .'^center*' combining hyphenated words or 
two-word names into one word^.and dropping apostrophes. 
Host communities went agreeably along with the changes 
and cities like Harrisburg and Gettybucg quietly aban- 
doned their "h's*' and said nothing about it. But not 
uncommonly local pride and prejudice were stirred up 
and hot protests were filed. The loudest and most 
vociferous of these come from Pittsburgh. The name 
of that postofflce was officially changed In 1895 to 
"Pittsburg," but local preference for the final "h" 
was so determined and the point became such an Issue 
of pride, that in, 1911 the Department was obliged to 
reverse its.rulimg, and the city has enjoyed the dis* 
tinction of its final "h" ever since. 

Sevaral Crawford County namss were slightly al* 
tared by. th^s standardisation of 65 years ago* ^ ^ 
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lost their "h*g"; the "s" w«« officially dropped from 
Coon's Corners and Rundell's, Centre Road Station be» 
came "Center" Road Station, and the "ugh" was sliced 
from the names of Cambridge-boro ("Cambridge Springs" 
did not become the name of that town until 1897) <. 
But It was not until after another half century of 
blckaring and dlvldad uMge that Saagerstovn finally 
bacama Saagartavn by ipoRolar votm of tha 1953 alactlon. 

In some ways the town names of Crawford County 
fall conspicuously to follow tha patterns which deter* 
mined so many nanaa in other coonmitiaa* One of 
theae is to be seen in tha curiooa abaanca of Biblical 
namae* Tha raligioisa anthaalaea at tb.a end of the 
eighteenth century waa rasponaibla for dosena of 66* 
shene, Canaane, Bathe la , Sharona, Bethlehens, etc., 
throughout the Bast, but either the aattld^acdf vWia 
area were not readers of the Bible, or they preferred 
to choose a name which savored less of the strange 
lands of the scriptures and more of their own people. 
There is not a single Biblical name in the county^ 

Another cenBon practice in choosing town nanaa 

was to celebrate men prominent In national history or 
politics, and often military heroes were so memorial-* 
Izedo Washington, of course, tops the list and has 
achieved a greater tribute of names than any other man 
in any other country. When a roll was taken about 30 
years ago, the name "Washington" was carried by one 
state, 33 counties, 12V cities and tome, 257 town^ 
ahipa, 10 lakes, eight streams, and aaven mountains. 
In aplte of the fact that Waahington actually vlaitad 
thla area 9 Crawford Count iana night never have heard 
of the nan aa far as algnallslng hln in their place- 
nanaa. Very early. Lake Canadohta waa called "Vaah* 
Ington Lake," but that nane waa aoon abandoned for the 
plain and simple designation Oil Creek Lake. A group 
of Tltusvllle sportsmen about 1890 changed that to 
"Canadohta," after an Indian chief. 

The aame oblivion met Jackson, Franklin, and Lin- 
coln | whoae names appeared by the score in other 
^reaa, but not in tnia countyy. Lineolnvllle, in 
Bloonfield Township, waa not naned after the nartsrred 

Preaident, but after Seth C. Lincoln, who first built 

' Copyrignied maieiial 
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a grist-mill there long before President Lincoln was 
known. Adamsville, in W.est Fallowfield Township, 
drew its name from neither John Adams nor John Quincy 
Adams, but from Adam Owry, a Revolutionary War vet- 
eran, who settled there at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The nearest we have come to preserving a 
president's name in the county is in what used to be 
called Buchanan Junction, two or three miles south of 
Meadville^ where the westbound line of the Atlantic 
& Great Western left the Gochranton branch* This 
was named for a Buchanan, who, I am told, was distant- 
ly related to President James Buchanan. Even Lafay- 
ette, who conferred a much-celebrated honor on this 
community by pausing here for lunch one day in 1825, 
is not remembered in its place-names.. 

Only three prominent men have their names pre- 
served in Crawford County in addition to Colonel Craw- 
ford himself and General Mead. One of these is Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, whose name is borne by a township,, 
and the second Is probably not even prominent enough 
to Justify inclusion in this connection: Judge S. . 
Newton Pettis, congressman from this district in 1868 
and Minister to Bolivia, for whom the little settle- 
ment in East Fairfield Township, southwest of Bousson, 
was named. The third is Baron von Steuben, who re- 
ceived two lots of 500 acres each in the Seventh Do- 
nation District for his services in the Revolutionary 
War. All this land lay originally in Troy Township, 
but when a new township was formed in 1851 it was 
named after its most famous property ownere Steuben, 
however^ never visited this area, but sold his land 
soon after receiving it. The village .o£ ...TryonvilXe 
now adjoins his. former holdings.. • 

It seems evident, therefore, that Crawford 
County settlers would have little or none of these 
nationally known figures, but preferred to n^ine their 
villages after the good plain people who actually . 
founded them and lived in them: Cochranton for. Jos- 
eph and Thomas Cochran, Townville for Noah Town, 
Titusville for Jonathan Titus^ Saegertown for Daniel 
Saeger, Riceville for Samuel Rice, and Linesville for 

Amos Line • Copynghlea maiei lal 
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Perhaps one might add^ by way of epilogue, a few 
observations on how many of the streets in Meadville 
obtained their names* The city of Philadelphia in 
1681 was laid off four-square with the streets crossing 
at right angles^ but other than the two main thorough- 
fares^ Broad and High Streets("High" soon became 
^Market" )^ aa George R. Stewart tells us in Hemes On 
The Land , (Random Hottse^ 1943. )j no names were attach- 
ed to the streets until they began to be called after 
prominent citizens who lived in them. William Penn 
visited the city in 1682, and his Quaker sense of sim- 
plicity and equality objected to this method of dis- 
tinguishing particular persons o He forthwith estab- 
lished a sensible system of naming s streets running 
in one direction became First ^ Second, Third, etc, 
and the crossing streets were given the names of trees 
and shrubs native to the country and at the same time 
satisfying to the Quaker fondness for bo|tany. This 
orderly system ot laying out a town appealed to the 
founders of cauntless frontier communities (Brie is a 
perfect example of this method)^ so Philadelphia be- I 
queathed not only its basic plan but its street-naming [ 
system as well to scores of cities across Amsfrica. 
In many areas the treel Chestnut, Pine, and Spruce 
were not indigenous and completely unfamiliar, but it 
was recognized that these Philadelphia street-names 
were good names for streets and they were adopted. 
Many of the founders of Meadville were familiar with 
Philadelphia^ a prosperous and beautiful city by 1300^ 
and when this rude cominunity began to expand and to 
require street names, what could be better than to 
adopt the fsimiliar names of those comfortable and 
thriving streets back east in Pennsylvania's largest 
city? So the names Chestnut^ Walnut ^ Pine^ Cherry ^ 
Locust^ Market^ Arch^ and Race^ all Philadelphia 
street-names, were transported to Meadville. 

It was also William Penn*s tendency to enq>loy 

English shire names for eastern sections of his Penn* 
sylvania, which is partly responsible for the fact 
that 12 Pennsylvania counties bear the same names as 
counties of England; Bucks ^ Lancaster, Berks, York, 
Chester, etc. 
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No mcc^ount of the plaee-names of any area can 
eyev- 'become absolutely finely for names ^ like language^ 

are living things which are born^ endure, change, and 
expire. Through disuse old ones often become ex- 
tinct; new ones are constantly being created. In the 
last few years we have seen several new names coined 
and applied to new developments: North Heights, Hill- 
crest, Brigadoon^ and The Plateau. One Infant but 
thriving connnmity which is right now clamoring for a 
name is the intersection of JLoutes #19 and #322^ pop- 
ularly known as "Ifhe T," even though it has long since 
ceased to be a **T." The creation of Pymatuning Res- 
ervoir is resulting in a flock of new names being ap» 
plied to caAips, resorts, and housing developments 
which did not exist a few years ago. The story of 
Crawfor4 County's names was begun long before us and 
it will not be concluded until long after us. 
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GENESIS OF A BALIAD 

By 

George Swetnam 

In response to a newspaper inquiry some eight 
years ago, I received a letter from Mrs. Effie A. Hill, 
of Woodside^ Ohio, who stated that she knew and could 
sing a ballad composed by her mother, shortly after the 
Johnstown Flood of May 31, 1889* The letter included 
a partial text, from which I saw at once that the song 
was not a version of the one widely published in re- 
cent studies, which begins: 

In the merry month of May, 

When Nature held full sway, 

And birds sang sweetly in the sky above 

Mrs. Hill said she knew a number of other ballads, 
and it was later arranged for me to meet her at the 
home of one of her sons, in Pittsburgh, to record the 
songs ^ and others. 

In her letter, Mrs. Hill had said the song was 
sung to the tune of "Sweet Hour of Prayer," but when 
she started to sing into the microphone of the tape 
recorder, the tune (reproduced on the facing page) 
proved to be entirely different. 

"I thought you said it was sung to 'Sweet hour of 
Prayer, "'I commented. She replied: "I thought it 
was, until I started to sing it just now." 

Since she was quite elderly, the slip of memory 
is not surprising. She recalled the tune well, and 
though her voice was a little cracked with age, was 
able to supply both texts and tunes of a number of 
songs. She said that in her youth the song was quite 
popular, at least in Eastern Ohio. 

r 

Musically, the tune of the song, which she called 
'•'The Disaster of the Johnstown Flood," Is Interesting 
in itself. But the principal interest of both tune 
and text for this Crawford County edition of Keystone 
Folklore Quarterly is their relation to the broadside 
ballad,, "Three Voices From The Grave/' mentioned by 
r, gchultz in his paper. The tune, as nrnvt44i%i*iecimaieiiai 
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possible evidence that thr ballad he quoted was once 
sung in popular transmission, perhapa to this tuue; 
the text because of its great difference but close 
connection to the song he preserved. 

Original key was in ft najoTj (firnt a below middle c) ^ 
hvt ±3 here raised 4 toneii as more r. itable in range for 
most voices o«f« circa 660 Sung In typical narrative 
folk-ballad style* The tenuto marks should be carefully 
observed to give the characteristically free rhythm. 
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Con-cer-ning ten thous-and peop-la's fate. 



1. Let truth and wisdom guide my pen ^ 
While writing to the sons of men, 
A sad disaster to relate, 
Concerning ten thousand people's fate. 

2o Dark clouds of terapest had arose ^ 
Their feari u3 contents to disclose; 
Bright forked lightning flashed around, 
While awful thunder shook the ground. 
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3« The flood was on the first of June, 

When summer flowers were in full bloom; 
That fated day and month and time 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. 

4* Peyton upon his horse did ride. 

To mrn them of that dreadful tide. 
All that believed his faithful word^ 
They were saved from the rolling flood. 

5. Peyton was crushed beneath the wave^ 
Trying others' lives to save. 

The rolling current stopped his breath. 
And in God's arms he sleeps in death. 

6* Sixteen miles below Johnstown, 

A little babe in its crib was found^ 

Guided on the waters deep 

By a watchful eye that never sleeps. 

7« Now is the time to serve the Lord, 
Believe on him and trust his word; 
For if, like those ^ you're warned to flee. 
You may be swept into eternity. 

8. This is the voice of God on high: 

"Ye living men, prepare to die," 

For many on that doleful day 

Did find it their last time to pray. 

9. Time and change will have their way. 
While we here on earth do stayo 

Oh, may that grace to us be given. 
That all prepare to meet in Heaven. 

Because so many carriers of folklore are likely 
to Attribute songs to members of their own families > 
or to friends, I had been a little dubious ofv^Hrs. ^ 
Hill's statement that her mother had composed v. the song. 
However, she had a copy of the original broadside with 
the text (no imisic) printed with the words: 

"By Mrs. Louisa Allen Blazer, Jolly, Ohio." 
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Mrso Blazer^ her daughter told me^ died in 1936^ 
at the age of 83 » Therofore^ she would have been 
about four years old at the time of the tCftgedy re* 
l«ted in "Three Voices Frpm The Greve." 

Noting the residence^ near Marietta^ Olilo^ I hed 
aeeuned thet Mrs* Bleser had missed the reel date of 
the Johns torn Flood because the river flood reached 
her area a day later than the tlise when Johnstown was 
destroyed* 

It was only when I came into pos&ession of Dr. 
Schultz' manuscript that I realized the real cause of 
the change of date^ and that MrSo Blazer had composed 
her song in the true folk style, by freely adapting 
and altering an earlier one. 

Comparing the two texts , the reader will note 
that of the nine verses of "The Disaster of The Johns- 
town Flood," only three are coopletely or alonst com- 
pletely free of the Influence of the earlier ballad. 

The first verse Is merely adapted from the first 
verse of "Three Voices From The Grave." Verse 2 is 

almost identical with the earlier Verse 3^ and Verse 
3 with the earlier Verse 2, (The fact that to get 
the "June" rhyme ^ MrSo Blazer had to change the date 
of the disaster may have caused her to pause before 
deciding to follow. "Three Voices From The Grave" in 
this respect*}. 

Mrs, Blaaer^s Verse 8 is almost the same as the 
older Verse 4«» Her Verse 5 borrows Its last half 
from the earlier Verse 11^ and Verse 6 leans slightly 
upon the earlier song's Verse 13* 

This leaves as fully original only Verse 4^ which 

first Introduces the legendary (but freely reported in 
newspapers of the day) Daiiiei Poyton^ and his famous 
ride 5 and the two moraliziug verses^ 7 and 9o These 
may have beea wholly or partly borrowed from some 
hysBi. 

Unfortunately t not knowing of the earlier sooft yiiteomaieiiai 
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I did not learn If Mrs. Blazer had at any time lived 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania, where she would have 
been likely to hear it* In the meant iM^ I have com- 
pletely lost touch with her family. 

It is interesting to note that of the three bal- 
lads of the Johnstown Flood now known, all show evi- 
dence of the same method of composition. 

The better-known one, (of which the first two 
lines were quoted above) is based on a familiar bawdy 
song, "The Ball of Yarn," which begins: 

In the merry month of May 
When the Jacks begin to bray, 

and the Jennies come ****** 'round the bam... 

While a third, which I retrieved a few years ago 
in Somerset County, begins: 

Way down in the Conemaugh Valley, 

In the beautiful Keystone State •••••• 

and bears internal evidence of having been inspired 
by, and written to the tune of "The Jealous Lover." 
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It was in 1816^ we believe^ that Joseph Rodman 
Drake fell to discussing with Fitz-Green Halleck the 
question of American folklore « They were agreed that 
the land was too new to have any such thing; but Hal- 
leck argued there could never be an American folklore, 
while Drake wagered it could be supplied^ and wrote 
"The Culprit Fay," as an essay in such a movement. 

If the poem proved anything, it was that neither 
Drake nor anyone else could produce a synthetic lore. 
But already America had a we 11 -developed folklore, 
which such men as Hawthorne, Irving and Cooper were 
using or to ussj to the enrichment of our literature. 

Today we- still hear the plaint of those who cry 
that all folklore is gone^ — that there is no use to 
try collecting, because there Is nothing to find. A 
generation ago, they say, there was folklore to be 
found in Pennsylvania, but no more. And a generation 
ago, if we recall correctly, most Pennsylvania folk* 
lorists were scurrying off to the Southern mountains 
as the only source of supply. 

This Crawford County number of the Keystone 'Folk- 
lore Quarterly should illustrate the possibilities 
available in almost any region of the state. 

Although Dr. John Richie Schultz gathered the 
material for his paper 30 years ago, we venture to say 
that a scholar today could fin4 Just as good a collec- 
tion, with the same work. lit would not all the 
sam^jbut it would be folklore. 

The paper by Dr. Frederick F. Seely shows how 
much can be found in the cultivation of a single phase 
of lorf, in a county which is rather above the average 
in literacy and culture, hence — in the yiei^ of the 
pessimists — a less likely place than most, to look* 

And the brief comment on how a ballad on the dis- 
aster of the Johnstown Flood grew, shows how even un- 
til the past decade, it was possible to find old songs 
still uncollected, without going outside Pittsburgh, 
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except by mell. | 

We venture to say that any county in Pennsylvania 
would supply Just as good a harvest with the same 
aiBOunt of work. | 

I 

WHY THE DATE AND NUMBER ? I 

When the Keystone Folklore Quarterly missed its | 
Winter issue of 1958, (Vol. Ill, No. 4) it caused a ' 
great deal of extra work for librarians and others I 
concerned with providing full flies of periodicals. j 
And when It missed the following year's Autumn and ' 
Winter nuoibers (Vol. IV^ Nos. 3 and 4) confusion was 
worse confounded. 

It has now become possible, both financially and | 

because of the supply of material , to make up one of i 

those gaps, and this issue is given the double number ' 

of Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. | 

Barring mishaps, the other missing volume will 
be printed before the end of the summer, as Vol. Ill, 
No. 4^ causing librarians to breathe easier, and de- 
livering the editor of a flood of claims from libraries 
and other subscribers. 

The make-up volumeswlll be distributed free to ^ 
all current members of the Pennsylvania Folklore Socl- I 
ety, and to all former members (at the time they were ^ 
missed) who claim or have claimed them. All other 
back Issues are now available, since the reprinting 
of the rare Vol. I, No. 1, and those who desire may 
secure file copies at the rate of $2. per year, or , 
50 cents for single, $1. for double issues. I 

Now the Quarterly and the Society can face the ' 
world in the Autumn Issue in September, without blush- | 
ing. 
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WHO'S WHO IN THIS ISSUE 

DR=7 JOHN RICHIE SCHULTZ, (Crawford County Folklore) 
was a long-time Professor of English and Dean of 
Allegheny College, Meadville. Permission to re- 
print the paper, supplied through the kindness of 
Judge Herbert Mook of Meadville, was given by Dr. 
Schultz' widow, who still resides in that city. 

DR. FREDERICK F. SEELY, (The Place-Names Of Crawford 
County) is the head of the English Department of 
Allegheny College. This paper was recently read 
before the Crawford County Historical Society as 
a preliminary study of this subject. 

MYRA ELMERS, (President's Letter) is a Pittsburgh 
district housewife and president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Folklore Society. She is a native of South 
Carolina and a former social worker. 

GEORGE SWETNAM, (Genesis Of A Ballad), (Editorial - 
Is There Folklore In Pennsylvania?) is a Pittsburgh 
newspaperman and author. He is also the Editor of 
this Quarterly. 
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The annual meeting of The Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society will be held at The Harrisburger in the State 
capital on Saturday, June 4th. An announcement of 
the day's schedule and program highlights will be 
nailed to nemibers in advance of the meeting. I hope 
you will attend* This will be the society's aost im- 
portant meeting since the reorganisation several 
years ago. 

In keeping with the principle of rotation that 

is part of our constitution, the term of your current 
president will expire in June and his successor will 
be elected at the coming meeting. A nominating com- 
mittee, of which Charles E. G. Lloyd is chairman, 
will submit a full slate of candidates for our consid- 
eration, but we will have the opportunity of nomina- 
ting our own candidates, if any, from the floor* 
This is the democratic way. 

It has been an honor and a privilege to serve as 
president of the society. Relieving in rotation I am 
fully resigned to laying down the burdens of office, 
to use a cliche. 1 shall, however, miss working with 

those dedicated men and women who have so loyally 
assisted me in the past three years. Truly, without 
their cooperation I could have accomplished very 
little during a difficult period in our society's 
history. My successor will have to be assisted in 
the same way if his administration is to be effective. 
An urgent need of the society is for a growing circle 
of fliembers who can and will devote more time to thm 
furtherance of its interests. I believe that we have 
a solid foundiBtion on which to build for the future 

At a proper moment during our June 4th meeting 

I will have a word to say about opportunities for 
growth, and such opportunities do exist If we would 
only recognize them. Let us grasp them. Let us play 
our part. 

- - George Korson 

Washington , D.C. 
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BHRMAN B. MITCHELL DIES 

The Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
mourns Che death of one of its directors, 
Ehman B« Mitchell, 66, of Harrisburg, on 
February 16, while on vacation with Mrs. 
Mitchall in Hassau, Bahaaaa. A gentleaan 
fanner and sportaaan, he waa widely known 
aa founder of the Beaufort Hunt in 1929. 
His book, "^Ponies for Young People was 
recently published* Mr. Mitchell waa in- 
terested In Pennsylvania folklore, con- 
centrating on canal lore. His widow, the 
former Alice deGevee, pianist-composer, 
is at work on an opera based on canal 
folklore. 
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THE CABS THAT WENT IN THE RIVER — 

A Fennsylyntla RAliroaders* Legend in indloiiA 

By 

Jan Brunnrand 

Becently I heard a retired Indiana railroad nan 
tell for a true story a buaorous anecdote that ma 

published as a Pennsylvania railroaders' legend in 
George Korson's Pennsylvania Song and Legends (Phil- 
adelphia, 1946) . Freeman H . Hubbard gives the Penn- 
sylvania version on pages 319 to 320 of his chapter 
on "Railroaders"; he heard the story from E. T. "Mul" 
Mulquin, vice-president of the Morse Telegraph Club 
of Aaerlcay nho said it happened in 1902 on the Lack- 
awanna line at Scranton* One foggy niglity as he told 
It^ a '*booBer** (itinersnt railroader) was assigned to 
set brskes and couple cars as they were cut loose and 
coasted down the tracks, which headed to the river's 
edge. After the first ten cars had been sent down, 
the crew waited for the boomer to return and finally 
began yelling for him; they heard his cry drift back: 
**Cut off ten more. Them ten went into the river!** 

Substantially the same story was told to me by 
Clarence E« Pier son of Blocsdjoigton last summer \dien 
I was tape-recording folklore from hiM. Mr. Pieraon, 
lAo 8Des hy the nicknaae 'H)ld Hickory,'* is 66 years 
old and a retired brakesuui frcsi the Monon line. He 
was bom in Orleans, Indiana and saw a good deal of 
the South end Southwest nhen he ran away f roa hosie as 
a boy and went to live for a time with an aunt in 
Oklahoma. Eventually he came back to Indiana, lived 
in various cities and towns here, and took a job on 
the Monon railroad in 1916. He soon received the 
nickname from his fellow workers and he never lost 
it; the name refers, he tells me, to the fact that 
his stepbrother was a "hick" frca the country when he 
first started on the Homon and was dubbed '*Hlcfcory** 
by the sen* Clarence got the saae treataent viien he 
Joined the line and the two brothers have been vari* 
ously called **01d Hick,** and **Toung Hick,** or **Big 
Hick,** and **Little Hick,** ever since • Mr. Fieraon 
went into the amy in 1918 and fought in France, re- 
turning to his Job on the Monon after the war. As he 
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says at the end of a poem lie coaposed about his W T 

experiences : 

I'm no poet, just a railroad man. 
And I work between Lafayette and Blooming ton. 
When I am back home you'll find me without doubt. 
Someplace up and dova the dear old Honon route,. 

"Old Hickory" Pier son lives in Bloomiiigtoii now 
on the income from hia railroad and government pen- 
sions. He is a good source of information on the 
history and folklore of the Honon line and he filled 
a tape for me one afternoon with accounts of some of 
the characters he had worked with in his time — 
their escapades on the job, their nicknames and how 
they earned them, stories and "lies" they used to 
tell, and tales about their run-ins with superintend- 
ents. The anecdote about the cars that went into the 
river is given below as I transcribed it from the 
tape, recorded August 8, 1959 in Mr. Pierson*s home. 
The incident is localized in Lafayette, Indiana and 
some details are changed or filled-out a bit, compare 
ed with the Pennaylvania version* These variations 
and this appearance of the anecdote in oral tradition 
in another state helps to authenticate the story as a 
traveling folk l^end of the railroaders. 

(Transcription from tape) : 

H: What the heck there was another one about 

a fella Oh, you take when you are switching 
cars, like in the yards; there's what you call 
a "field man," He takes care of the cars 
switching them around on different tracks; he 
takes care of that. He's got to wander around 
and open the knuckles so when another hits that 
car it'll couple on — fix 'em so they'll stay - 
: there either set a hrake or chock 'em. So, 
there was a fella switching in the field tq^ 
there in Lafasrette , i^ich was pretty close to 
the Vabash River, and we^d had a lot of rains, 
and the Wabash was out of its banks - right over 
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some of these tracks. V^ll, this fella. In addi- 
ticm to takln* care of the cars, he's got to line 

certain switches, you know; like the foreman'll 
holler the tracks are numbered — "Number 
one," "Number two," or, "Number three." Well, 
he'll line that switch, see. Well, they let two 
cars go there, and it was downhill, and he*s 
supposed to get on them and set brakes. So he 
didn't get on these two; he Just let'em go* 
After aifhile they hollered up to this forsEoan, 
said: "Cut off two more; them last two went in 
the river!" 

JB: Did they really lose them? 

H: Yeah. He couldn't get on and stop 'em. 

Course they didn't go clear out in the river; 
they went where it was high water. Course it 
was all right when the water went down, but the 
guy said, "Cut off two more; them last two went 
in the river!" (Laughter) 

Indiana University 
Blooming ton , Indiana 

EDITOR'S IKnS — About eight years ago, the follow^ 
ing version of the "lost car" story turned up at 

Pittsburgh. It had been told for years by Charles 
Lingle, a veteran official of the Pittsburgh and Lake 
Erie Railroad, for which his father and grandfather 
had both worked, almost since it was founded in 1879. 
Dickerson Run, east of Pittsburgh on the P6UB's sub- 
sidiary, the Pittsburgh, McKeesport and Youghiogheny 
Railroad (nicknamed the Peemickey, or Just Mickey) 
and McKees Rocks, east of Pittsburgh, were major 
yards on the old coke run* The Youghiogheny River, 
consonly called the Yough, runs beside the Peendckey 
for aK>st of its course* 

"No, sir," Mr. Lingle used to say, "no other car 

in my experience was ever lost like this one. It 
started out from Dickerson Run, right in the middle 
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of a train. And irtien that train got to MeXiBes Xocks, 
there vaen't a sign of the car. 

"The engineman was one of the Morgan boys -- I 
think maybe the one we used to call Black Bill — and 
I'm not sure just who the rest of the train crew were, 
but they were all good men, too. They all knew the 
car was in the train, because it was an empty flat, 
the only one in a whole trainload of gondolas of coal. 
But it left Dickeraon Run, and it didn't get to the 
Hocke . 

'"We hunted everywhere for that car for three 
months, and never did find it till the water went 
down in the Ycugh, that sumer. And there was that 

car, sitting there in the river. Both couplings were 
broken, but. oUhezwise it wasn't much damaged. 

"The best we could figure was that the train 
broke in two on one of thc?^p Peemickey curves, and 
that car flipped over in the river, where the water 
was deep enough to cover It. Then when the engine 
slowed down, the back end of the train coming down 
the grade caught up with it, and it coupled itself 
together again •** 

Ifr. Lingle told the story for years, with so 
such circustttantial detail that nobody doubted it was 
sober fact. Finally somebody suggested he contribute 
it to a history of the railroad. 

"Aw," he said with a grin, "there's not a word 
of truth in that story. I Just tell it for £un.^ 
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PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN GROUNDHOG LODGES 

By 

ColllM Ihoads 
(Grandson of Ockel Jeff, the Country Doctor Foe t) 

Nothing today epitomizes Pennsylvania German 
folklore quite so much as does the rash of Groundhog 
lodge suppers each year, most of them in late January 
or early February. 

Dyed-in the -wool natives, who have grown up with 
the vernacular, can best appreciate the sly Jests in 
the Pennsylvania version of the snther tongue. True, 
the hunor sometimes Is clumsily expressed but the 
genuine fun is there* A Groundhog lodge member 
wouldn't miss the yalrllch fersoomillng for everything. 
The food is to his liking. It should be because fa- 
miliar dishes alvays are included, such as shunga 
flaish, welsh hawna. Bier, grumbierraj g'darrt welsh 
k.HrTi, tisalawdt mlt p. Ids shpeck bree, kuttle fleck, 
schmear kase un lodwarick, hockelbaera poy mit grimla 
bedeckt. 

Not only is the toL^d good but the songs are, too. 
''America", is sung as only Pennsylvania Germans can. 
The words may be different but the patriotism is In- 
tense. The Pennsylvania Germans, who originally 
sought religious freedom, have paid the price for li- 
berty and freedom in every war since the Liberty Bell 
was rung until it cracked and was taken to Allen town 
for safe keeping during the Revolution. Other favor- 
ites Include "Nellie", "0 Adollne", "Bring Mir, Bring 
Mir", "Hy Lee, Hy Lo", "Unser Eauer", "Uff de Bauer - 
rei." The beloved con^osltions of the late Henry C. 
Detweiler are sung. 

With gr»od food and good songs go good fellowship. 
So it is at the Groundhog lodge suppers. Good humor 
is contagious. The laughter is hearty after every 
Joke. The speaker knows his audience. He knows how 
to make the hundreds of men roar with delight. 

''The Groundhog lodge meetings are spaced over a 
period of several weeks. One of the main reasons for 
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this is to enable each lo^^ge to have a good speaker. 
Real good humorous speakers In Pennsylvania German 
are scarce today. Old tim^^rs miss some of the old 
masters who long since have departed this earth, such 
as Charlie Spata, Boyertown newspaper publisher. A 
great favorite novadays is der Porra Clarence Rahn, 
of Temple. His Jokes are really funny. His message 
is given adroitly* 

Another reason for holding the banquets on dif- 
ferent nights is to enable the lodgemen, particularly 

the habtmon, other officers and Rawd members, to 
visit neighboring lodges of the Grundsow Lodge Reg- 
ishter* 

*Eleven lodges were formed with the assistance 
of de Porra Thomas Brendle, of Egypt, and the late 
William ("Pumpernickel Bill") Troxell, of Allentown, 
with Grundsow Lodge Numner Ains on da Lechow (Lehigh) 
the founding lodge. Other Grundsow lodges are Humner 
Tzwae on da Schlbbach, Souderton, Montgomery Kbunty; 
Nunaer Drel on Temple University, Flldelfy; NuiBDer 
Flerre on da Doheck, Quaker town, Bucks Kounty; KfumDer 
Flnfa on da Schwador in Bind Bush (Pine Grove) , 
Schuylkill Kounty; Nummer Sexa in Brodheadsville , 
Monroe KcunUy; Nummer Siva, g'schwishich da Barioma 
un da Magowi, East Greenville, Montgomery Kounty; 
Nummer Ochda on da Lizzard Crick, Schuylkill Kounty; 
Nummer Nina an da D«*ef Runn, Dublin, Bucks Kounty; 
Nummer Tzaea, Shtroudsbarrick, Monroe Kounty; Nuoner 
Elfa on da Fire Line, Carbon Kounty. Lodge Nummer 
Slva» of which Kenneth H. Hallman Is Habtmon, holds 
Its get together or Fest Esse each year In April, By 
that time the exhausted diners are ready for another 
rousing good time. The jokes perk up, too, after the 
time lag. A twelfth lodge was formed recently in 
Rehrersburg, being the first one in Berks County. It 
is known as Nummer Tswelf , on da Swatara Grick, Berks 
Kounty. It has the same Habtmon as does Nummer Ochda 
— Harvey Hill. 



Walter S. Cassel, Habtmon of Lodge Nummer Tzwae, 
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and .T. Honnan Zendt, Ehrmrdlch BabtmDii of the atom 
lodge, are talking about organizing a Grand Lodge of 
Groundhog lodges to which Die Rawdaaennar would be- 
long. 

The avowed purpose of establishing the lodges 
was to preserve the Pennsylvania German language and 
customs. They are doing just that. They are helping 
to perpetuate Pennsylvania German humor in song and 
story. Members of the Groundhog lodges gather around 
the festive board once a year, unabashed by the 
claims of skeptics that their weather prophet, the 
Groundhog, lacka authenticity. The traditional 
dishes and the mirth stenming from Jokes told in dia- 
lect are sufficient for the occasion. 

The six weeks of wintry weather which followed 

the balmy February 2 hasty retreat of Br'er Groundhog 
when he saw his shadow on Candlemas Day this year 
hushed the disbelievers and caused the faithful to 
chuckle . 

— Norristown^ Pa* Times -Herald. 



* The much publicized lodges at Quarryville and Pvno 
sutawney are connercial promotions, and not Penn- 
sylvania German in origin. 
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FHILAKLFHIA STREET CRIES 

By 

Edward Flnkowski 

With the approach of warm mather the fanlliar 

street cries: "Rags! 0-ld rags'. Have you a-ny old 
ra-gs to se-11?" or "Peach-es ohi here dey go I" greet 
the ears of pedestrians. These calls are among the 
few that remain of the old street cries heard in 
Philadelphia. 

Years ago the streets o£ the largest city in Pen* 
nsylvania echoed with a pandemonium of sounds made hy 
the vendors of a hundred different coanodities • The 
cries served as a means of subsistence for many hum- 
ble occupations. Modem manners and methods of busi- 
ness have done away with or modified this primitive 
way of advertisement. 

The first one to use street cries in the pursuit 
of his work was the watchman. He walked cautiously 
along the streets of William Penn's time, carrying 
his flambeau and rattle, and cried the hour of the 
night, the state of the weather, and other messages. 

His usual cry was something like this: "Oh! 
p-a-s-t three o'clock and all's well!" or ''Eleven 
o'clock and a clou-dy ni-ght!" 

The finder of lost children also walked the 
streets and exercised his vocal chords. He used a 
bell rather than a rattle. Occasionally he would 
stop on a street corner and in a loud voice recite 
the name, age, dress and residence of the lost child, 
and probably at the same time make inquiry for a miss- 
ing cow or goat. He was the great bugbear during his 
day, and most children avoided him by staying off the 
streets late at night. 

Before the introduction of hard coal the streets 
of Philadelphia were filled with the shrill cries of 
chimney sweeps and charcoal merchants. Foremost 
among them was '* Jimmy Charcoal" or "Jersey Jiflmy," as 
he was called because he came from New Jersey. He 
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hauled his merchandise in a long narrow wagon, and 
announced his progress with a sing-song chant: 

Charcoal by the bushel , 

Charcoal by the peck. 
Charcoal by the frying pan. 

Or any vay you leek. 

He did not confine his efforts to such poetry. 
Re alternated it by blowing a long tin horn. The 
dismal blasts from the Instrument annoyed a Philadel- 
phia lamnaker by the name of Paul Beck* As a result 

the City Coirncil passed an ordinance which prohibited 
horn blowing. But the charcoal vendor from New Jer- 
sey did not pay attention to the ordinance. 

Finally he was arrested and fined for horn blow- 
ing. The day after his appearance before a Philadel- 
phia magistrate he brought a fresh supply of charcoal 
Into the city and attracted customers xaore quickly 
than ever before by ringing a dinner bell and singing: 

Charcoal by the bushel. 

Charcoal by the peck. 
Charcoal by the frying pan. 

In 3pite of Paul Beck. 

As Philadelphia City Council failed to pass a 
lav7 ugainst bell^-riRgingj Jimmy Charcoal continued to 
use his Rubc titut=i , ar d the dinner hell became the 
tr^.de mark riOt only of the charcoal vendors but also 
of the hominy msn, th^ wood sawyer, the soap man, the 
chair mender, the umbrella man, and others who sup- 
plied the wants of Philadelphians • 

Except for JinsQr Charcoal, women attracted more 
attention than men when they began their preaidmla- 
tions and cries. The shad women began in Iforch. As 

the days went by the hucksters called fruits and 
vegetables one after another. 



Gone but not forgotten are the pepper pot women 
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who trudged the streets pushing a soup kitchen on 
wheels. The cry of sn old colored noun is well re- 
sMbered: 

Peppery Pot, all smoking hot. 

Peppery Pot, all hot, all hot, 

Makee back strong, 

Makee live long. 

Come buy my Pepper Pot, 

The majority of older men and women who engaged 
in street hawking disappeared upon the passage of 
Social Security and relief laws. Instead of fish wo- 
men, hlind broomnakers , and the organ grinder and his 
monkey, you'll find ice cream vendors, souvenier sale* 
smen, newsboys and shoeshine boys on the streets of 
brotherly love. The last of the traditional hawkers 
are located in open street markets, farmers* stores, 
and on some street corners. Many pretzel men stand 
outside the big department stores with their goods. 

Bell -ringing push carts and trucks are now as 
common as fish peddlers and chimmey sweeps were in 
the old days. After ringing their bells, the drivers 
of brightly colored ice cream trucks park for long 
periods in streets where small children are numerous. 
Few of them strain their voices to push their prod- 
ucts. 

Probably the most vocal of them all are the push 
cart vendors. One of them Jingles his bells as if he 
were a participant in a Mummers parade on New Year's 
Day. Some are called "hokey-pokey men" because, in- 
stead of ice cream, they sell frozen ice with artifi- 
cial flavoring. The term originated after some chil- 
dren heard a man with a freezer bucket singing from 
his push cart: 

Hokey-pokey five a cake. 
Hokey-pokey on the lake. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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MINUTES OF THE FALL MEETING OF THE 
FOmSYLVANIA FOULCAB SOCIETY 

SBtutdKf October 17, 1959 
Historical Society Buildiag Pittebur^ Fenniiylvaaie 

The buBinees aeetlng ma celled to order et 12:15 
AM by President George Korson. 

The minutes of the Society's Spring Meeting held 
June 19, 1959 in Harrisburg were read by Mrs. James 
Mayer Recording Secretary of the local branch, substi- 
tuting for the State Secretary Mrs, Grace West Staley 
nho had resigned. The aiiiutes vere accepted as read. 

As Donald H. Kent^ State Treasurert was absent, 
the financial report nas read by Ray Seidensticker, 
Treasurer of the Pittsburg Branch, snd accepted as 
read. The balance was $14.33. 

Mrs. Myra Elmers, Executive Vice President, then 
reported on the efforts of the committee for securing 
a charter from the State. So far the charter has not 
been obtained, but prospects are bright. 

Mr. Korson next asked for reports ixom the var- 
ious branches vhich were given as follows. 

Mr. Swetnan reporting froM the Pittsburgh Branch 
said that Maurice Mook msild speak on Qusker Folklore 
at the Novenber 7th seeting at the Arts snd Crafts 
Center and that a Beeorder group would play at that 
time also. He then read a motion prepared by Mrs. 
Elmers thanking those who had helped to make the pre- 
sent meeting a success. This motion was seconded by 
Gus I^ebaan snd passed. 

From fhiladelphia Nancy Keffer Ford brought 
greetings. 

There was no report from the Harrisburg Branch 
as sunqr Maibers were attending other Meetings. How- 
ever there were two representatives present at the 
neeting. 
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NEW BUSINESS 

Mr. Kbrson reported on the establishment of a 
Folklore Archive at Fennaylvanla State University and 
euggeeted that menbers vetch for the article about it 
in the next P. P» Q. He pointed out that this is not 
set up as an exclusively Pennsylvania Archive but 
could in fact nearly become so if enough contributions 
were made. Re asked particuliarly for films and re- 
cordings. He appointed McEdward Leach, Jacob Evanson, 
Maurice Mook, and Nancy Ford as consultants for the 
Folklore Archive. 

He then mentioned that donations to the Society 
are tax deductible and asked that dues be paid direct- 
ly to the Pennsylvania Society. Mr. ColeTnan made a 
notion to recomnend this to the board of directors, 
seconded by Mr. Seidenstriker. The motion passed, 

Mr. Evanson asked whether the Society had ever 
tried to get any group to work on a nation wide pic- 
ture of folklore. Mr. Korson explained that in the 
opinion of experts the country was too big for that. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 

As the Pall Meeting actually began the day be- 
fore, a program is included in these minutes. This 
covers three sessions exclusive of the business meet- 
ing. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Elisa Jane Mayer 

Recording Secretary Pittsburgh Branch 
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civiLmnoii*s maim iucbs 

By 

Lionel D. Wyld 



There can be little doubt that early American 
inns, taverns, and coffee-houses were significant 
"cultural" institutions. Serving both to influence 
activities and to reflect the society of their dey^ 
they contributed much to the aaking of American civ- 
llisetlon. In Philadelphia especially la their con- 
trlbutlon in this respect one of no mall Masure* 

Eighteenth century Fhiladelphla, it baa been . 
said 9 "Sras eighteenth century London in sdnlature.** 

But the forces which shaped the destiny of the former 
metropolis were Indigenous and unique, with a conse^- 
quent growth and maturation quite apart from any Old 
World prototypes o This expansion toward an Increas- 
ingly urban civilization was marked gei»erally by the 
emergence of Philadelphia first, from that of a eelf- 
sufficlent colonial settlement to one of commercial 
prominence, and, secondly, from the provincialism of 
the pre-Revolutlonary era to the new nationalism for 
which It became the focus. Roughly, the first devel- 
opment may be placed as a product of the years 1740- 
1775, the second transformation resulting, less grad- 
ually, as a consequence of the War for Independence 
and the subsequ»unt concentration of national politl- 
Cixl power in the city. 

Within thiw tramawork of a city struggling from 
the chryfiill? of cnlrmi.&lUm into urb^i.r» mat^irity, the 
tavern held a position if not of honor at least of • 
responsibility, i^ince it served as almost the sole 
InstrosneTxt of social inter -act ion. When Dr. Alexan- 
der Hamilton visited the city in 1744, he drank tea 
with the Governor's Club (presumably at Fegg Iftillen's 
famed Beef .^t^ak T-:z^ ) and noted, in one Instance, in 
his Itinftrarium that he **dlned at a taveren with a 
very mixed con^any of different nations and religions 
The coBDpany divided into committees In converse- 



1 Joseph Jackson, Literary Tiandmarks of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1939), iv. 
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tioa; the prevAlIing toDlck vaa politicks end conjec- 
ture! of c French mr.**^ 1m thet eeM year the miaber 
of licensed teveme wme at the hundred wurk — or, put 
•tetieticelly, one-fifth of the niniber of houses in 
the city at that tine, one tavern for every 130 inhab- 
itants. Although the **enor«ou8 increase** constituted 
in the eyes of the city fathers a great nuisance, the 
inn nonetheless a^^sumed the role of a combination club 
and business excheinge, at the same time serving the 
insatiablo thirsts and hearty appetites of the large 
influx in immigrants and of a continual stream of tran- 
sient guests who sought temporary relief from the rig- 
ors of colonial travel within the hospitable doors of 
the hostelries of the Quaker City* 

Both the respectable and the less desirsble es- 
tablishments were encountered by Benjasdn Franklin 
upon his arrival to Philadelphia in October of 1723. 
As he approached the river, he sought to learn frosi a 

3fOung Quaker "where a stranger could get lodging •** 
His Autobiography reveals: 

We were then near the sign of the Three Mar- 
iners. "Here," says he, "is one place that 
entertains strangers, but it is not a repu- 
table house; if thee wilt walk with me, 1*11 
show thee a better." He brought as to the 
Crooked Billet in Water-street. Here X got 
a dinner; and, while I was eating it, sever- 
al sly questions were ask*d se, as it seeissd 
to be suspected, frost my youth end appear- 
ance, that I ni^t be some runaway* 

After dinner ... being shown to a he^., I lay 
down without undressing, and slept till six 



2 Gentleman's Progress, The Intinerarium of Dr. Alex - 
ander Hamilton . 1744. ed, Carl Bridenbaugh (Chap- 
el Hill, N.C., 1948), 20. 

3 Based on figures given in Thomas C. Pollock, The 
Philadelphia Theatre in the Eighteenth Century 
(Philadelphia, 1933), xiii. 
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in the eveniBg, was call'd to supper, went 
to bed again very e.^rly, and slept soundly 
till next norning*^ 

There mrc of course other "refni table" houses 
which Tsrious levels of society ipatronised, but the 
general character of the inn appears to have hem 
eos8K»politan until after the Kid-century. Indeed, aa 
early as 1691 » two public landings were in use at the 
river's edge, both of which were the sitea of estab- 
lishments that might loosely be termed "taverns." 
Actually, it would be more appropriate to designate 
them as "public houses," since these and their suc- 
cessors (in varying degrees) were frequented by the 
populace In their search for social intercourse and 
patronized not only for reasons o£ conviviality but 
for the pragmatic conveniences of everyday life in 
the colony. The most historic of the two landings, 
by virtue of Peon's having estorked there upon his 
arrival in Philadelphiaj was the Blue Anchor > situ- 
ated at what later becoe Front and Bock Streets. Of 
the eighty-one houses, or cabins built in the first 
year on the city, Penn's landing placa, the Blue 
Anchor -- '•probably the most finished structure to 
greet his eyes"^ remained standing as Boatman and 
Call , by which name it was known to the French book- 
seller and diarist, St. Mary, during his Philadelphia 
sojum In 1794.^ And, as late as 1917, a "Blue 



4 The Autobioeraebv of BenlsMln Franklit^, ed» by 
VillisM MteDonald (London, 1905), 31-32. Tfae 
Crooked Billet is cited by John Vatson, Annals 

of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 

1900) , as the '•Tavern of longest uninterrupted 

succession" in the city, (1,464). 

5 Harold D. Ebcrlein and C. VanD. Hubbard, Portrait 
of a Colonial City (New York, 1939), 10. 

6 Mo.reau de St. Mary's American Journey, tr. by 
Kenneth and Anna Roberts (Garden City, 1947). 278. 
St. Mary called it "Bostonan and Cull"; another 
variation seoui to have be« "Boatawaia and Call." 
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Anchor** (the third of that aamcj^ Is reported nearby* ' 

The other landing was the site of the Penny- Pot 
House, an inn whose clai« to faae^ in addition to 
nK>re prosaic historic value, was assured through its 
price policy of beer at a fienny a pot. The Duke of 

York had fixed the price of "Beere" In his New York 
colony at two pence the quart: Penn' s Great Law en- 
acted at Chester, December 7« 1682, followed suit, 
stating that: 

All Strong Beer and ale, nade of Barley 
suilt. Shall be sold for not above two pen- 
nies. Sterling, a full Winchester quart; 
and all Beer or Drink sade of Molasses 
shall not exceed one penny a quart. ^ 

Thus were the beginnings of price control legislation 

introduced into American civilization! 

In 1701 Penn decreed in his Charter of Philadel- 
phia that "the Landing Places now and heretofore used 
at the Penny - Po t - Hou s e and Blue Anchor .... shall be 
left open and conmoa for the Use and Service of the 
city ••••"^ But it was Fenn's daughter Letitia who 
that same year, selling a piece of the Penn property 
to oierchant Charles Read, indirectly gave the start 
to a house which became perhaps the nost influential 
and well*known focal point of society in ei^teenth 

century Philadelphia — the London Coffee-House of 

Villisa Bradford. 

The term "coffee-house" (the institution was a 
direct London influence) served as the designation 



7 Horace M. Lippincott, Early Philadelphia (Phila-> 
delphia, 1917), 122. 

8 John R. Young, ed. Memorial History of the Citv of 
Philadelphia^ (New York, 1895), I, 41 (fn). 

9 The Charters of the Province of Pennsylvania (sic) 
and Citv of Philadelphia (Philadelphia: B, Franks 
lin, 1742>, 30. 
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for a fmm of oarly FhlladftlyhiaNt^ public hoaMS, but 
tbolr stature, yrlor to BradfcnrdU opowliig in 17549 

prO¥ed aligbt. Robert's Ccffne Houge, tba W est Indiri 
Coi^^ ^ee House , and an earliar London Coffee Kcuse near 
Carpenter's Wharf suggest merely an at tea pt to attract 
a wider cllsTitle to the premises by the use of a more 
dignifying term than either "inn" or "tavern". Need- 
lsf!ti to say. Carpenter's London Cof f ee Kouse waf a 
fecal point for ship^s captains and iiierch.%Rts , and 
perhaps the closest it '^arr-e. to serving the interests 
of the literary (so conBclous a consideratiori of the 
English counterparts) was through the tranoactioos 
between captains and an occasional bookselling aer- 
chant who inforted the latest of Richardson for re- 
sale to Fhiladelpbians . J ^me. c ^ - c c f f e e Kou r. c , rust by 
a brother of a painter, did apparently attract a «ore 
select group and served the artists who congregated 
there* 



ths aii'l-eeatury approacKiidi Philadelphia had 
made defiiiite stridef3 toward becoming the cultural 
and comm^ircial metropolis of the New World. I>eBpite 
the numerical increase in taverns °- 120 (according 
to Watson) held lic«isea in 1732, and a plentiful 
nusdber of unnamed and now unkiioim groggeries flour- 
ished as well — the conconitant increase in other 
business establishamits, brought about by the deaands 
of an saqpanding society and a dewloping urbanism, 
predicated, evm this early, the gradual coercion of 
the tavern into* a aore specialized role in the bus- 
iness economy. In varying degrees other factors en- 
tered into the panorama of Philadelphia life, and 
with the rise of the Philadelphia stage, the introdu- 
cation of circuses and other amusements, the wider 
dissemination of th^? products of the printshops, the 
passing fad to congregate in clubs on a rather defin- 
ite social plane* the inna and taverns became but one 
part of the enozwus expansion of the city. Moreover^ 
the aultiplicity of the tav«ms very likely led to 
their being vnre and asre the target ef adverse social 
sanction* and the Governor in 1759 forbade further 
use of inns by Jnsticesof the Peace to hear and 
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decide cases. Such traditions had worthy precedents, 
since as early as 1704, the Coramon Council dated its 
minutes at an inn, and in a later period committees of 
Congress^ attended by George UMhingtoa, convened 
within wnch hospitable walls. 

To Just what oztMty howawr, tho in sarved as 
an iflpattts to tavolutionary santiMnt is iwpossibla 
to datandna but certainly there can be little doubt 
that the convivial, robust atvospbere of the faaous 

gathering places contributed a good deal to raising 
the morale, if not the musketry, of the American 
cause. The inn served not only as a sounding board 
for the open discussion of views but also as a meeting 
table for specified issues. The tavern was probably 
the most familiar site in town, and a place to which 
directions and prolonged invitations were unnecessary. 
It was thus a location where might be rallied both 
the frequent patron and the wore sober citisen. It 
becaae the standard about which the populace gathered, 
sonetives to hear news of events, oftentimes to take 
action Which would make not only news but history. 
By a logical sequence of events the Boston Tea Party 
was held as a result of a group who, gathered in a 
Philadelphia tavern, drew up a series of "8plrit;t3j 
resolutions" in defiance of the tea tax. The serious 
but withal humorous affair known as the Kot Water Re- 
bellion was first brought into public meeting in 
Kl e In ' 8 Tavern near Quakertown, audits chief protag- 
noist, auctlonee.r John Fries, denounced the ''house" 
tax of 1798 in "taverns, stores and other public meet- 
ing places. "^^ Before and during the Revolution ef- 
figies were burned and bonfires built largely through 
efforts begun or matured in the tavern or coffee 
house. 

Probably no public house in the history of the 
city so clearly established as did William Bradford's 

10 Watson, I, 464. 

11 See Pennsylvania Cavalcade, comp. by Pennsylvania 
Writer's Project (Philadelphia, 182-187. 
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London Coffee-House the role of the tavern as an in- 
fluential, vigorous social and political force in 
eighteenth century Philadelphia. 

There had been coffee-houses and taverns 
before this one was established, which were 
plac38 of resort for various classes of 
citizens. But there were none which might 
be conceded to be superior to all other as 
a central point for news and intercourse 
anong leading citizens ••••^^ 

Its place in the cultural nil leu, both socially and 

politically, is illustrative if not typical of the 
more respectable tavern. Bradford joined his uncle, 
founder of Philadelphia's first newspaper, in 1719 
and himself established the Pennsylvania Journal, 
published without change to 1800. After leasing the 
site which Letitia Penn had relinquished in 1701, 
Bradford collected through subscription the cost of 
opening the Coffee-House. From its opening in 1754 
until Its eclipse by the City Tavern near the close 
of the century, the London Cof fee*House "served as a 
general clearinghouse for business, news and gossip, 
and had for sale tickets for concerts, plays, lect- 
ures and public events of all kinds. There, as the 
Revolution became a reality, "politicians, wits, mil- 
itary officers and merchants met to discuss over 
their cups of coffee the latest news of war or poli- 
tics or Court ...."^ There, through the action of 
Bradford and others unalterably opposed to the tea tax 
of 3 d the pound, were drawn up the resolutions which 
a move official gathering adopted at the State House 
on October 16, 1773, an action which bolstered the 
waning enthuslasM of the Boston patriots who, subse- 

12 Ihottpsoa liestcotty The Historic Nanslons of Phil- 
adelphia, CRtlladelphia, 1893), 74. 

13 Carl and Jessica Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentle- 
men (New York, 1942), 22. 

14 Thomas J. Wertenbaker, The Founding of American 
Civilization: The Middle Colonies (N.Y.,1938} 233, 
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quently adopting virtually the Btte resolutions on 
November 5, went on to enjoy their Tea Party on Decem- 
ber 16. There, too. Captain Wise of the brig Minerva, 
arriving from Pool, England, with the news of the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act (May, 1766), was presented with 
a gold-laced cocked hat and drank "a foaalng bowl of 
punch to the aentlnent ^Prosperity to teericai 
There, in the street, the effigies of Govemon Hutch- 
inaon of Massachusetts and of the British solicitor- 
general who had insulted Franklin (Alexander Wedder- 
bum) were set afite. May 3, 1774. On the eighth of 
July, 1776, following John Nixon's reading of the 
Declaration of Independence, the obsolete symbols of 
authority -- the King's Arms were brought from the 
Supreme Court chamber of the State House to the London 
Coffee-House , there to be burned in the street in one 
of the many festive bonfires which Philadelphia wit- 
nessed that night. 

After an interval of vartine quiescence and a 
trial under a puritanical lesseeship (Col« Bradford 
relinituished the lease after reopening in 1778) j the 

London Coffce-House is lost to further historical 
significance in a Ifiiladelphia suddenly groim aware 
of her peculiar place in a new nation. Yet, it had 
been "the headquarters of life and action, the pul- 
sating heart of excitement, enterprise and patriotism 
as the exigencies of the times might demand. In 
this latter respect the tavern, not alone the London 
Coffee -House, utilized its primary social function in. 
a way which served political ends. The groupa which 
congregated at the inn or coffee house, for whatever 
varied reasons, fomed the nucleus of an alert body 
of citisena who, when the tine arose, was ready to 
**apply itaelf with secret vigor to ^working the poli- 
tical engine. 

15 tfestcott, 73. 

16 Ibid. Fron c. 178D the building was used for aer- 
chaiuliae and was finally torn down in 1884. 

17 Bridenbaugh, Rebels and Gentlenen, 26. 
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The "political engine" was oiled if not actually 
operated in many a tavern both before and after the 
Revolution. Richard Penn and "other governors^ gener- 
al and gentry" used to be feasted at Three CtoimB., ^^ 
and Fegg Mullen's Beefsteak House, vhlch drew clien- 
• tele froa Boston to Georgia, was host to the Gorer- 
nor*8 Clubs the Free Masons **and aost of the public 
parties and societies During Lord Honeys occupa^ 
tlon of Philadelphia in 1777-1778, the Blue Bell Tay* 
em became the center of actions, with both Anthony 
Wayne and Washington frequenting it. ® A club of 
Convention members to which Washington belonged met 
at the Indian Queen, a famous house In which Jeffer- 
son is mistakenly alleged to have penned the first 
draft of the Declaration oi Independence.^^ Washing- 
ton was also a aesiiber of a coanittee of Congress 
which be^^ Meetings at the sipi of the Conestoaa 
Wagon > ^ The Federal Coxnrention provided the sotif 
for a tavern in Southmrk vhose sign^ The Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 > "represented the convention in Inde- 
pendence Hall, and it is said the likeness of the 
members was excellent ."^^ The Old State House Inn 
(as it came to be known), located across from the 
Hall, witnessed no little history in the making. In 
Penn' 8 days an out -town tavern — Clark's Inn at the 



18 Watson, I, 464. 

19 lbid, > 465. 

20 Henry D« Paxton, Where Philadelphia History Began 

(Ihiladelphia, 1926)» 140ff. "m a secret 
closet under the atairsy traditian says^ a 
Continental soldier was safely hidden fras 

British searchers The Blue Bell Tavern^ built 
in 1766, was acquired by city ordinance in 1909 
and included under the Fainsount Park Conmission 
authority. 

21 Jackson, 298. 

22 Ibid, , 297. 

23 M. Antonia Lynch, "The Old District of Southwark," 
Ihiladelphia History (Philadelphia, 1917), 111. 
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sign of the CMch and Horaes — and after the Revolu- 
tion known as the Half-Noon, the State Houae Inn *V:or 

a long time gave all the entertainment then taken by 
Court -Suitors, or by those who hung about the Colonial 
Assemblies and the primitive Congresses ."24 

But the political contributions of the "P^il ladel- 
phia taverns abated, even as did their other, more 
social functions. Philadelphia had grown, and al- 
though by the tine of Washington's presidency the city 
extended only to ahout Fifth Street, it boasted over 
nine thousand houses, and streets — Broad was 113 
feet wide - illumined by 662 lamps at night, Moreau 
de St. Mary, visiting in the city, took note of the 
taverns and boardinghouses, especially the coffee- 
house variety; 

These taverns or cafes do not sell tea or 
coffee by the cup, but only whole teapots 
or coffee pots which hold a dozen cups and 
cost a dollar. 



The Frenchman listed, among some twenty items 
under the general heading of public establishments 
'*1 City Tavern." His subsequent elucidati<m of the 
entry is illuminating, although perhaps not suffi- 
cient to explain why he discovered no other taverns 
worth mention in a city which had known so many. 

City Tavern of the Tavern of the City 

This is the name which the merchants give 
to a house which they maintain in Second 
Street near the corner of Walnut as a sort 
of exchange; and there they gather at two 
o'clock every day to find out about market 
prices, to learn about ship movements, the 
records of which were kept in a register, 
and to hear the news. Each day an officer 

24 Watson, i, 403. It dated from 1693. 

25 St. Mery, 318. 
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gM8 f rai there tb tJie lower part of the 
river at least ae far as Newcastle, depen- 
ding on the weather and the season, to 

find vhat vessels are expected or which 
are preparing to sail from Newcastle. All 
this is paid for by assessment levied on 
the merchants. In addition the man in 
charge of the houae sells refreshments and 
punch, and the patrons treat one another 
and Bonetimea even dine in private rocas 
on the first floor. On the whole. City 
Taverj is an extreaiely useful estahlish*- 



It is the same City ^ Tavern which supplamted William 
Bradford's London Coffee -House as the locale in which 
Philadelphia's tavern-going elite congregated. Wash- 
ington, about to leave to take command of the Contin- 
ental Amy, was given a farewell supper there, June 
22, 1775y by the military officers and delegates to 
Congress.^' Fourteen years later the tavern was host 
to the first President of the Uhited States as he 
stopped oyer in Philadelphia enroute to the cereaion- 
ies in New Ytek (April 20, 1789) . It proved to he a 
gala occasion for the Quaker City: 

Two troops of mounted men and a troop of 
light infantry attended at Gray's Ferry, 
and accompanied the party through the city. 
Washington rode at tlte hoad of the line. 
Great crowds turned out to see the proces- 
sion. Bells were rung frequently during 
the day and evening* The route was along 
Market 8t« to Second, then to City Tavern, 



26 Ibid . . 354. St. Mery also found «*Thirty-five 
taverns where people go to drink vine, beer...., 

liquers of different kinds, and whiskey (;) 
twenty more places that sell only beer, cider 
and brandy, and ten others that sell only beer 
and cider." 

27 Jackson, 297. 
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KDSion wouum (yimsRur 

idMn at 3 FOf. s diner of 250 cumn ms 
gim« SalTos of artillery mre fired for 
each toaety ene of iddLcih ma 'the State of 
Virgiiaa. ^ Bl tlie liarbor, tlie ahiy ^Alli- 
ance' and a Spenlsk merdnoit veeeel wre 
decorated. 

Apparently the spot for social functions m. the grand- 
er Hr.aie, th*^ T?^v?m r«»flectnd the Francophile senti.** 
■eat of the er& when M. Konrad Gerard, the first 
accredited French representative, enter taiaued there 
la hoaor of Louie XHVu birthday. 

the tavern as a social phexiaeenoa^ hoNever, ms 
rapidly passins its aeaith isL the city^ its uniqise 
function as a ^'social solvent" harlng disappesred la 
the sane sanner in which the city itself h«d shed its 

quiet, colonial provincial isiu tor the mor«=» sopuisti- 
cated marks of decidedly ni.^*:ropolitari urbaikisaE. 
Earlier colonial Bociety h?id ^cught out the inn and 
tavern as the single cummers; ial carryall within the 
urban area, and the multiple funrtion^ of the insti- 
tution but mirrored the conglooierate and varied soci- 
ety itaelf, idiich attempted in Philadelphia to evolve 
a homogeneous civilisation out of May different Old 
Wdrld ingredients, Hid-eighteenth century lUladal* 
phia prcred to be a true child of the age^ and the 
intellectual raticnalissi stisulated the foxaatioa of 
clubs sad societies — ^leaots of sen ri|^tly sorted* 
^- iihich took their place aide by side with sore 
purely social groups in meeting at various designated 
inns and coffee houses. Franklin's Junto chose the 
Indian King, one of the oldest and "in numerous years 
among the most respectabln, *• and the American 
Pliilosophical Society made use of public houses until 
granted the use of the Council Chanbers in the 



28 Henry Leffun. '*SoM £kiladelphia Celebrations 
Since the Sevolution,'* Philadelphia History, 72. 

29 Lifpincottx 127* 

30 Watson, I, 464. 
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House in 1768. ^ The clubs and societies, from the 
■ore literary to the obviously occi^ational fishing 
companies and volunteer fire groins, in turn assisted 
in the gradual breakdomn of the inn into a aore spec« 
ialixed^ and consequently less significant, social in- 
stitution* Throughout the latter part of the century, 
an increasing number of the groups fell into the cus« 
torn of meeting at the homes of one or another of the 
members, with the evident result that a smaller and 
smaller representation of society as a whole frequen- 
ted the old business haunts. The house of Dr. Caspar 
Wlstar, in particular, became the weekly resort of 
the city literati as well as a convivial host to promr 
inent strangers visiting In Hiiladelphia; his hearth- 
side salon, established in 179S|, provided an informal 
domestic setting for the **llistar soirees. As for 
the imi itself, John Adgims reflected '*that there were 
too wmay, with unfortunate consequences for politics, 
health and Morale,** and that while it was Still true 
that ••the better sort of tavern keeper was often 

a substantial citizen,*' their patrons, he said, 
"could be 'induced by rum and flip to vote for any 
man whatever. '"^3 Undoubtedly a maturing urban cul- 
ture relegated the inns and taverns more and more in- 
to a peripheral function in the society, pressing 
them into a specialized role not always acceptable to 
a part of its dignified membership. Yet, although 
their collective significance waned steadily, each 
found — for better or for worse —that new role; 
aaong them, fortunately, enou^ jcou tinned to court 
respectability, to entreat their patrons, with hooM^r 
friendliness, to 

Rove not from sign to siftn. but stop in here. 
Where naught exceeds the prospect but the cheer. ^ 



31 Harold D. Eberlein and C. VanD. Hubbard, Diary of 
Independence Hall, (N.Y. and Phi la. , 1948) 119. 

32 Jackson, 313-315. 

33 Evarts, B. Greene, Th^Jevo2ut^2BSSL&&SXfi£l9lr 
(New York, 1943), 28. 

34 Sign of the Yellow Cottage (I^ch, op. cit,, 

Philadelphia History, 111) 
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The Fhlladelptila coffee houees and taverns aer* 
ved, from the beginning, many purposes, and their 
ultimate decline as a significant institution it 
marked by their waning importance as a cultural en- 
tity influential to the development of Philadelphia 
society in its broadest aspect. That is, when the 
inn became an essentially urpecessary adjunct of the 
culture, rather than an integral part of the every- 
day life within the culture, its significance as a 
unique factor in the history of the city ceases. The 
position of the old taverns with regard to the devel- 
oping urbanism of the city of Fhiladelphia, howevar, 
was that of an interesting cultural phenottenon, the 
study of which leads to definite general conclusions: 

1 The colonial inn reflected, rather than 
influences, the society of its era. Tb.e 
earlier inns, taverns, and coffee houses 
were an indispensable part of the cul- 
ture, wholly assimilated into the social 
pattern and Inseparable from It. 

2 The inn provided the necessary congenial 
facilities for the organisation of clubs » 
societies » and other groups during the 
eighteenth century. It was thus respon- 
ible for the formation of an important 
and fundamental social phenomenon in 
imerican urban society, as reflected in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

3 The significance of Uie political contri- 
bution of the inn can hardly be 4>verstated* 
It was, both directly and indirectly, a 

leading influencing factor in the rise 
and nurturing of Revolutionary sentimeat 
and political activity. 

4 Although not alone among those social in- 
stitutions which, contributing to Phila- 
delphia urbanism, were subseqjnntly . re- 
legated to relatively unimportant roles 
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in tho urban soctf-ty they had influenced, the inn was 
certainly, by vlrtne of its contact with all levels 
of the social order ^ one of the more inqportant. 

Many of the inns, taverns and coffee house* COQ'^ 
tinued in various ways for succeeding d^^cades — 
either at the original sites, through recmtioa o£ 
naaes end eigne of notable origin, or ae busiJieet 
hooeee of one eort or enotlier; and» «lille by tbe end 
of the eighteenth century their senith as a fomative 
Inf limce xm the coMunity, had, in general, paeeM, 
■any continued to serve their social and political 
functions well into the 1800*8. A decline in this 
respect was far too gradual and elusive a phenomenon 
to allow for any chronological division-line. Indeed, 
the number of new establishments increased rather 
than declined; but the er^ of the taverns' fullest 
contribution to Philadelphia had passed* They no 
longer coiimsnded a collective significance as foraa*- 
tlve Influences on public opinion or as reflections 
of society In the aaln* The aore historic of then 
took on an antiquarian and traditional aspect — not 
always with dignity — which aore and nore served the 
Interests cf a shrewd business that recognized that 
the average Philadelphiau, like any average American, 
of tea associated quaintness with his taste for stim- 
ulants. As their fuiictiou in the city became a spec- 
ialized one — in short, as they became a part of the 
"businftss civil l?;atic'u" cf the area the inns and 
teMCTn» lost thair lusters of individuality as they 
merged with the gen^^ral urban pattern; and their 
place, in the Mstorlcal perspective at least, grew 
decidedly less significant in the cultural wosalc of 
a city successfully risen froa Its colonial provln«* 
clallsa tc a new urban stature. 



Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Troy, N. Y. 
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FITTSBUUa • UGIOK FQLKSOMGS FW 
FXTI8B1IIGR CHILDIEII 
By 

Jacob A. Evanson 
Pittsburgh Public Schoola 
Before 

The Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
October 12, 1936 

Let me abruptly begin by stating my theses which 
are (1) that our ow Anerican folksongs are the natu* 
ral flrat wslc for our iinerlcan children, and (2) 
that in Pittaburgli our _ovn_ Flr tsburgh" region folksongs 
are the first of ■rhe-first nusic for our Pittahurgh 
children. 

Why do I advance these theses? There are aaay 

reasons, but here are six: 

1 - The first reason is that all young citizens 
from the age of on^ to one "hund r e d " an d ° one take 
to those songs likp. ducks take to water, for 
they are fun, but they also are very meaningful 
and interesting ^rt^ useful to the young in 
heart and «ind of all ages, for they deal with, 
they illuninate, they help us to understand and 
appreciate, and they help facilitate our cosm 
life as Pittsburghers and Anericans . • • • • In 
other words, they work! Ihey do aany of the 
kinds of Jobs our people want music to do for 
them. 

2 - The second reason is that these songs are of 
high quality and validity, as both musical and 
historlcD-sociologieal documents of the life 

of the cnildren's own people surely t\ie. most 
isqportant people in the world to the children 
• , . . And like charity, learning begins at hcae^ 
In brief, our folk nusic is as good as that of 
any other people • 

3 • The third resson is that the use of these 
songs in our schools is in line with a massive 
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educational trend affecting every subject which nay 
be described as putting the here^aad-now first and 
central » and the there*and" then secondary. 

4 - The fourth reason is that once the children 
possess their own people's susic and understand 
how it goes with Idid helps their own people's 
lives, tEen'1[t"ls a simple natter for the 
children to see how other peoples in other 
places and tiiaes have made their different mu- 
sic to go with and help their different lives. 
And against the background of their own living 
mu3ic they can easily sense how interesting 
that other music is, how beautiful (i.e., how 
classic^ some of it is and how desirable it 
would be tp learn some of it. Taken in this 
order — our own first and then the y^assics 

IT HORKS ! But turn it around with the clas- 
sics f irst, and we might Just as well bltmtly 
admit that the children learn neither the clas- 
sics nor their own people's music - at least, 
not unless it is under very unusual circum- 
stances • 

5 - The fifth reason is that classicists as well 



as the non- classicists surely should make si 
kind of inference from the fact that European 
nations do not midce alien music basic idiether 
"classic" or whatever — Germany doesn't, 
Italy doesn^t, France or^England, or Russia do 
not. None of them do. If that is the case, 
why should we i.e. of course, aside from 
ignorance, prejudice, bigotry, and a vested 
interest in European music as the stock in 
trade^ acquired by so much effort and money. 

- The sixth reason is that a people's posses- 
sion of its own musical tradition is most im>- 
portant. The use of these songs provides the 
children with the tradition of the life of 
their own people — surely the most important 
people and life to the children* And like 
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charity, leamlng begins at hone* In general, 
with the spiritual ny-of-li£e, learning begins 
with the hoae, the neighborhood, the city; then 
the county, region, state, nation; then the 

hemisphere and the rest of the world. 

My central thesis then. Is that the traditional 
culture of the local school community is the first 
"text-book" of the school, In music as surely as it 
has become In every other subject. And though It 
really is only aince World War 11 that the idea has 
taken hold in many subject 8, this concept has a long 
history. It is enough to go back a hundred years and 
first quote Frederic Chopin, Who said: **A nation which 
reaches for foreign art — because it is supposed to 
be better — will never see its own soul.'* 

A thousand such penetrating and illuminating 
statements could be quoted, but it was our own Emerson 
v^o made the classic statement of the thesis. In his 
essay, THE AMERICAN SCHOLAR in 1837, frOB which we 
have time for only a few sentences: 

We "cannot alwi^s be fed on the sere renalns 
of foreign harvests • • • • EVeitts, actions arise, 

that oust be sung, vlll be sung • • « books 

of an older generation will not fit this • • • • I 
had better never see a book than be var|»d by 
its attraction clean out of «y own orbit, and 
made a satelite, instead of a system o . . . I ask 
not for the great, the remote, the romantic; 
- - I embrace the common, I explore and sit at 
the feet of the f ami liar, the low. Give me in- 
sight Into today, and you may have the antique 
and future worlds. What would we really know 
the meaning of? The meal in the firkin; the 
milk In the pan; the ballad in the streeti the 
news of the boat; the glance of the eye; • - - 
and the world lies no longer a dull miscellany 
• • , • but has form and order • • • . Han is sur- 
prised to find that things near are not less 
beautiful and wonderous than things remote. The 
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near explains the far* The drop is a saall 
ocean.*' 

So then, - - in the very nature of cultural and 
learning processes » our own regional and general Aner- 

ican songs must be the first music for our children - 
- especially our folksongs. These are their own peo- 
ple 's music > and are as simple and as natural as 
their own people's speech. To any children these 
songs are as fundamentally anti-cultural as was the 
practice not so long ago of American schools in try- 
ing to make children talk British English^ or at least 
Boston English, incredible as that seems today. 

the cultured reality is that it is as impossible 
to get Pittsburgh or American children, as a whole ^ 

to prefer European folksongs (or any European music) 
to their own people's music, as it is to get them to 
prefer British English, let alone German or French or 
Russian languages, to their own people's language, A 
few talented children under gifted teachers accomplish 
something approaching such a great linguistic feat, 
but not the children of a people- taken-as«a-whole. 

Our teachers of English finally accepted this 
cultural reality about a generation ago, after trying 
for 150 years or more, to make American children talk 
British (or Boston) English. AND NOIf, TODAY, we 
who are music teachers in the schools are beginning 
to put our own music -- especially our simplest songs 
which are our folksongs — where they must be, namely, 
first and central . 

It is of course, pure nonsense to say that music 
is a "universal language*', meaning that everybody 
understands any and all music. Music as a mode of 
communication is actually about as varied as the many 
verbal languages j and about as mutually incomprehen- 
sible. Consider how little the typical enthusiasts 
of German classics, of Jazz, and of hill-billy under- 
stand each other's music, to say nothing of the in- 
creased confusion if we add enthusiasts of musics of 
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Asiatics aad of prijaitive tribes. 

In the typicsl "classic?! Music" approach, the 
great majority of the children get little beside frus- 
tration and actual dislike of "good" music* Let then 
but really master their own auslc and they will have 
acquired a natural approach to the classical music and 
will find it underatndabley interesting, valuable, and 
easy to learn. That la to aay» many children will. 
But maat children will become no aore Interested in 
the classics of wislc than in the classics of any 
other field. Tne learning of the classics IS IMPOR- 
TANT, but not of the first importance. It id high 
time some realistic facing of this fact occurred in 
certain quartern, and I have reference more to quar- 
ters outside the schools than within the schools. 

So then, to repeat at this point Our young 
citizens take to their xym people ^s music^ and espec- 
ially their people *s folksongs, like ducks to water, 
because the songs are as easy as talking, they are 
fun, and are aieanlngful^ Interesting and valuable, for 
they deal with and lllualnate aad facilitate a vast 
range of our cossmn life as Americans . 

Of course, our folksongs and all our American 
music are different from Eiiropf^an music. Our people ^s 
very gre^^t achievement In becoming a democratic, 
urban- IndiiGtripJ.l people conimitted to the Bill of 
Rights was not accomplished by copying Europeasi poli- 
tical, econoadc and ethical models, so why should it 
have been deaanded, as of course it has bees, and Is 
In Bcae quarters, that our esthetic achievements soist 
be like European music. Our total way-of-llfe Is 
abbethlBg new, and Indeed^ our esthetic way-of-llf e . 
has been part-and^parcel of It from the" beginning, and 
therefore Is also of necessity new . It simply was not 
achieved by copying European models, either. The 
esthetic way-of-life is not something we could or can 
import from Europe to be put on like a coat or a ve- 
neer, or stucco, any more than we could import our 
political, economic and ethical ways. We have had our 
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own distinct esthetic way-of-life right along with 
those from the earliest times. The cutural scient- 
ists say there is no people anvwiyhere. that doeG not 
have all four of these ways, as the substance of its 
total way-of-life. Of course, we are no exception. 
Of course, we have a different kind of folk nislc, 
especially different frw that of the GeraanB who 
have greatly predonlnated anong the onislcal mission- 
aries who came from Burope to save the souls of us 
nuslcally heathen Mier leans! Our nuslc would have to 
be as different as our political, economic, and ethi- 
cal way-of-life, for it is as much a part of them, 
and they of of our music, as the skin, flesh, hair, 
blood and bones of ones body are all one of another. 
Our music isn't something added to our life it Is 
the very stuff of our life. 

This of course^ when Its full Import first 9trl- 
kes us, seems like an eighth wonder of the world to 
us, for we have dutifully believed our European frie- 
nds when they have patronlslngly and arrogantly as 
well as ignorantly, told us: "Of course, you are too 
young a people to be Esthetic, (with capital E, of 
course) , Only after you have imported enough of our 
great European music and learned it from us will you 
become musically Cultured." (Again, with capital C, 
of course!). It is as terrible, terrible a thing for 
us to believe that we are esthetic barbarians as It 
would be for us to believe we are political, economic 
or ethical barbarians. 

It probably should be stated In so many words 
that It Is this very anti-cultural Idea on lAlch most 

of our American music activities of greatest prestige 
proceed, namely: "Our people will become musically 
cultured only when enough "pieces" of European music 
have been imported and generally possessed, not unlike 
the way the miser possesses his coins." I do not mean 
of course, that it is not important to know the won- 
derful achievements of the European past and present » 
and to have museum-concerts of It so that we can know 
It. But no alien music can ever be the heart of a 
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vital living nuslc serving our central and primary 
needs as a people • Indeed, anthropologists says there 
is no power great enough to sake a people-as-a-vhole 
use any other nuslc basically, than that Which it has 
vade itself to fit its own needs. I think it likely 
that 100% of anthropologists will subscribe to that 
statement. It is time we listened to them. 

As to the quality of our music, therefore, why 
should we not expect it to be as good as our politi- 
cal, economic and ethical ways-of-lif e, which even 
the musical classicists probably adnit are great achi- 
evements in hunan history — so great that we are 
world- leaders. Ihe reality Is, that by any set of 
criteria that experts can agree on -- quite a condi- 
tion one nust adnlt! — our folk, our popular, and 
our advanced nuslcs are as Rood as are those of Eur« 
ope or anywhere. 

But even if this were not so, - like very other 
people-as-a-whole, our people will use no other music 
than the music they have tailor-made to their our 
needs. Actually, the experts say we are making more 
folksongs than any other people; our GX'S discovered 
the whole world is playing our popular music; and a 
recent 67-man Jury of Internationally fanous fluslclans, 
over 40 of whost were from over 20 foreign lands, 
placed 25X Mierlcan coeqposers In the first 23 names 
In a Hat of 50 nasies . 

It Is not long ago that we were also told that of 
course, we could not expect to have any real folkson- 
gs,' Fortunately, the Library of Congress has the de- 
cisive answer in this matter. This great institution 
assures us as to the quantity of our folksongs, of 
which they say they have in their archives over 12,000 
different basic folksongs, with a vast additional 
nufld>er of variations of these. Nationally, we have 
been creating folksongs at least since 1640. Moreover^ 
Pittsburgh Is today, and has been at least since the 
1790 's a creatively vigorous folksong msklng and sing- 
ing center. Hundreds of folksongs have been collected 
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here, Bome of Which were created her^, «ore of iihich 

ware crd&ted elsewhere but brought from other parts 
of our couatry or from foreign lands, mainly the Brit- 
ish Isles. 

It seems important to enlarge a bit on the idea 
that the above cultural concepts are in keeping with 
general education practice. Simply stated, there is 
no longer accorded a phoney prestige in sny subject 
to materials Just because they cone from far off in 
space and far back in time, with a corresponding scorn 
of the near and recent. In most subjects the here-and 
-now is made primary and central. 

For instance, our Pittsburgh Schools help our 
children to speak better their own Western Pennsyl- 
vania speech, and help them to learn first about Pitt- 
sburgh geography and history. Of course, it is recog- 
nised that for greater understanding of the here-and* 
now one seeks to understand its relation to the there- 
and-then; but that it is with the here-and-now one 
must begin — here-and-now where we have our being and 
the concrete primary experiences that are the life 
itself we are trying to live and which we are trying 
to understand, .^nd assure, and enhance. It is to the 
here-and-now that the there-and-then is related by 
the teachers as they help Pittsburgh children to learn 
about other people's geography and history, and lan- 
guageti, and muaic. 

However, music is indsed the last subject to be 
reconstructed on the basis of these concepts that the 
here-and-now is primary and central and that the 
there-aad-then is secondary. And since it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to show that such reconstruction 
is in process, a short s^jmmary in terms of action 
seems in order at this point: 

1 - The primary business of our American school 
music work, according to the new cultural and 
learning insights, is to teach our American 
children their own American people's music; 
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2 - Of all our American people's music, the music 
that is being created and has been created 
right here in our Pittsburgh and region for the 
needs of people here, will, by -and* large, be of 
the first interest value, usefulness and impor^ 
tance to Plttsburghers, and should have its 
place accordingly in the Pittsburgh Schoola 
prograa; 

3 - Only in bobs secondary degree Is there tise 

to teach the children relevant music of Europe 

and elsewtiere for the very real values they 
have to offer and for the great interest child- 
ren will have in them wlien studying them agai- 
nst a backgroimd of mastery of their own peo- 
ple's music* 

The use of American folksongs in the Pittsburgh 
Schools was systematically begun in 1937. At that 
time there were almost no American folksongs in our 
textbooks, and no folksongs had apparently been col- 
lected in the region. It is hardly an exaggeration 
to say we scarcely knew such music existed. Moreover, 
our folk and popular music seemed to us at least 
"cheap" and "trivial" when not embarrassingly "vulgar**. 
Indeed, the American schools everywhere seemed bent on 
getting the children to overcome their "vulgar" inter- 
est in precisely such music, and of course, to learn 
the "good" music meanixig European music, or Ameri- 
can imitations thereof. 

Fortunately, in Pittsburgh, Stephen Foster was a 
native son, and his music -- the "tin-pan-alley** music 
of his day — was a very real exception to the above, 
and became indeed, a bridge across which we could 
cross to understanding and acceptance of our folk and 
popular and advanced music. Moreover, there %ias the 
above-mentioned massive trend in general education 
which has made it increasingly clear that in music 
also, we must make the concept of the here-and-now 
central and the the re -and- then secondary. 
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But very likely it ms World Var II that was no8t 
decisive in changing our ainds as ousicians in and out 
of the Bchoola, for in all huaillty, it didn't seem to 
Mko very auch sense for us to laud our 61 's. as heroes 
of battle, but to Indict thesi as vulgarians because in 
■usic they preferred Anerlcan Jazz, hillbilly and folk- 
songs. Perhaps, after all, this music vas comparable 
to Foster's music, or to the European folk and popular 
songs in our text books. Perhaps, after all, the only 
Important difference was that this music was of our 
time and place that it was only different, not in- 
ferior* 

Group-study after group-study with the Pittsburg 
Schools suslc teachers has been held involving our 
folksongs in one way or another. One of the earliest 
and 9K>st important of these studies was held in 1943 
when the Elenentary Education Bepartsttnt, the Ays leal 
Education Department, and the Music Department collab- 
orated in an evening's program of demonstrations of 
the use of our American folksongs for educational pur- 
poses in these three departments . Most of these 
group-studies culminated in public concerts, and out 
of them has come much clarification of theory, mater- 
ials and practice. 

Hot only are our teachers seeing to it that our 
Flttsbur^ children ara learning each year more and 
aore of our own basic music — i«e»» our Pittsburgh 
and Jasrican folksongs — but equally important is the 

fact that teachers are helping the children to create 
new songs in which process the music materials of our 
traditional music are a most important resource. In- 
deed, without a comparable traditional culture, there 
presumably would have been no Bach, Haydn, or Mozart* 
And at the popular (or folk-popular) level today, 
there would very likely not be such nationally prosi- 
inent Pittsburgh cosqposers as Mary Lou WilliasM, 
Brroll Garner^ Billy Eckstein^ Bob Schmarts, or at the 
advanced level, such internationally known comipoaers 
as Roy Harris, Beuel Lslmer, Clifford Taylor, lieldon 
Hart, Roland Leich, and so on* 
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Today, there are about 400 American folksongs in 
the textbooks that have been adopted in the last de- 
cade, and moreover, we have issued in mimeograph font 
upwards of 300 additional American folksongs. Of 
these about 130 songs have been collected in the Pitt- 
sburgh region^ and of theae aome 60 were created here 
or have local refarence; about 50 are local versions 
of folkaonga f rw other Anerlcau regloua^ and the rest 
are local versions of European and Asiatic folksongs* 
Hany hundreds of additional folksongs in nny langu- 
ages have in fact, been collected in our area by Prof. 
Sanuel Bayard^ Dr« George Swetnaa^ Mrs, Vivien Rich- 
man, Mrs. Myra ElnerSy and others, as well as by our , 
music teachers in the schools and by myself, to say 
nothing of the several important folk-hymn- and- tune 
books published here before 1850, of which Freeman ^ 
Lewis' The Beauties of Eanaony is the most popular. 

By way of conclusion, we might point out that 
Pittsburgh is experiencing what is popularly called | 
the Pittsburgh Renaissance a rebirth of pride in | 
its creative powers to make what Pittsburghers need j 
for the good life in the years ahead* This means a I 
renewed interest, respect, and reverence and need for 
and of y the past, for of course the new is made out . 
of the old — not out of nothing* To create is to re- I 
enact some part of history, but with the very impor- 
tant differences that a living growth entails* 

The experiment with Pittsburgh-region folksongs 
in the Pittsburgh Schools is a natural, even if very 
Hiodest, response to the same fundamental impulses 
that have set the Renaisgance in motion. As an inev- | 
itable part of these great movements, Pittsburgh- 
region songs seem more than ever a natural first music 
for Pittsburgh children* 

« 

I 
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If this lons'delmyed issue of Keystone Folklore 
Quarterly is notewortliy for snything, it is not be- 
csttse of its sise (wiiiclk, ss s double nuBber, Aould 
be larger tbso ordinary) but for the nsture and yari* 
ety of the papers Included. 

Mr« Brunvand^s paper marks ICFQ^s first excursion 
Into one of the most fruitful fields of recent folk- 
lore -- that of modem industry. It is to be hoped 
that other members will sake further es^ursions into 
similar subjects. 

The fhiladelphia area is represented by Mr. Pin- 
kowski^s p^er on the city^s street cries, and by Or. 
Wyld's treatise on its coffee houses. If it be ques- 
tioned idiether the latter is not history, rather than 
folklore, it may be replied that the dividing line 
betveen the tw is often as narrow as a raxor^s edge* 
And in this instance, the subject is so close to the 
people's thinking and life that it hardly seeaed 
worth while to debate the point* 

The Pennsylvania German area is represented by 
Mr. Rhoades ' paper and the Pittsburgh district by the 
editorial note added to Mr. Brunvand's article, and 
by^Mr. Evanson's scholarly discussion of the city 
schools^ fomard- looking progran of folk nusic« 

tely the Central, MPBOtatin and Brie districts 
were unrepresented, and it is hoped they can be heard 
ftam this fall. 

Because of the long delay in finding a replace'* 

ment for Editor Frank A. Hoffman, whose resignation 
was accepted with regret after his removal to the 
University of Indiana, time did not permit arranging 
for reviews for this issue. They will be resumed 
next quarter. 
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IK)I£ TO LLBKARIfiS AND COLLBCIOaS 



Because of the long delay since the 
issttsnce of Vol. IV, Mos. 1 end 2, early in 
1959, it would again be futile to issue it 

as Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. Rather, it has 
been felt best to issue a double sized Quar- 
terly as Vol, V, 1 and 2, with the expecta- 
tion that normal schedules can be resumed 
from this time on, and that Vol. V, No. 3 
may be Issued in the Fall, and lio« 4 in the 
winter of I960. 
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FROM THE PBESIDENT'S DESK 



1 



Little did I think five years ago when I attend- 
ed my first meeting of the Pennsylvania Folklore So- 
ciety in Harrisburg^ that in 1960 I would be writing 
a communication with the headings "From the Presi- 
dent ' s Desk,'* 

As your newly-elected President, this is my 
first opportunity to greet you. Some of you I know 
personally^ others I hope to meet at some future time. 

I have no illusions about the problems that face 
the Society. Today I read again our purpose as set 
forth in our constitution: "The object of this so- 
ciety shall be the collection, preservation, study 
and publication of the folklore of Pennsylvania and 
adjacent areas. 

The Comaonwealth of Pennsylvania in granting us 
our charter expects us to live up to this purpose. 

There has been criticism in some quarters that we are 
falling short of our objective. Are we? 

Whatever ground there may be for such criticism 
is not due to lack of interest or effort on the part 
of the Society's officers or members^ but rather to 
the small enrollment, which makes it difficult to 
have adequate financing or find enough volunteers for 
all needed tasks. 

The Society needs a wider nenibership, not only 
among scholars, collectors and folk singers, but also 
among those whose initial interest is only a casual 
one. In many cases, those who come to this field 
with only a slight interest, soon find in folklore an 
absorbing and fascinating study. 

If every member of the Society would take time 
to speak about it to a few friends, the membership 
could quickly be brought to a point of greater effi- 
ciency. 



New officers of the Pennsylvania Folklore Society 
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elected at the annual summer meeting at Harrisburg 
were President, Myra Elmers; Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Charles E. G- Lloyd; Treasurer, Donald H Kent; 
and the following directors: for two years, George 
Korson; for three years, Jack McDonald, Phil Jack, 
Maurice Hook, Leroy Keefer and Mrs. Henry Shoemaker. 

Sincerely, 

- - Hyra Elmers 
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THE EVIL EYE IN PENNSYLVANIA MEDICAL HISTORY 



Edward S. Glfford^ Jr.^ M.D. 

Adapted from 
American Journal of Ophthalmology 
Vol, 44, No, 2, August, 1957 

Philadelphia 

Fascination has not always been a drawing room 
accomplishment » Until recent times fascination was 
the name given to a form of magic by which a gifted 
operator could influence the mental state or damage 
the physical state of his victim by speaking, touch- 
ing, or merely looking. To fascinate, wrote Samuel 
Johnson in the 18th century, was "to bewitch; to en- 
chant; to influence In some wicked and secret manner*" 
The greatest danger was expected from the look of the 
fascinator, either alone or In combination with the 
other two methods. Francis Bacon was of the opinion 
that "fascination Is ever by the eye." 

The belief In the possibility of Injury by vi- 
sion Is extremely ancient. A myth current In the 
long extinct, Mesopotamin civilization of Sumer dur- 
ing the third millennium B.C., and found inscribed 
with cuneiform characters on clay tablets, gave the 
goddess of the underworld the power to kill the god- 
dess of love with a deadly eye. 

All major languages have a word for what, in 
English, is called the evil eye, though In England 
and America other terms are now more commonly used. 
The owner of an evil eye may be called a "blinker," 
while the victims are said to be "blinked," "eve- 
bitten," "fore-looked," or "overlooked." 

The belief In the evil eye, linked to the fear 
of demons and demon possession, had Its origin in the 
dim past before the beginning of human records and 
among many different peoples. Long after its incep- 
tion the belief was given a specious support by the 
theory of vision evolved by the Greek philosophers. 
They taught that visual rays were thrown out by the 
eye to strike external objects, from which the rays 
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were reflected back to the eye. The opinion that vi- 
sion was a form of energy originating in the observer 
persisted^ though arguments were brought against tt, 
till the beginning of the 17th century. 

With time the belief in the evil eye underwent 
considerable elaboration. Mythical animals^ like the 
basalisk of antiquity and the cockatrice in the Middle 
Ages I were believed capable of killing with a glance. 
Among men and women the evil eye^ which might cause 
misfortune^ illness, or death, appeared in two forms* 
The voluntary or moral evil eye was an attribute of 
witches and wizards, acquired by a pact with the 
devil, and used with conscious malice. The involun"- 
tary or natural evil eye was usually a congenital 
affliction, visited upon people who were far removed 
from diabolic associations, and who were often well 
disposed toward their fellow men. The popes Pius IX i 
and Leo XIII were feared for their evil eyes^ but 
were not blamed for any intentional wrong doing. In | 
any case good fortune, wealth, and personal sttrac" | 
tiveness were believed to draw the attention of an 
evil eye and to increase vulnerability, and those with 
most reason for feeling envious were most likely to ' 
be suspected of possessing an evil eye. 

Various and wonderful are the effects which have 
been attributed to the evil eye. Any misfortune, 
particularly if unexpected or attended by mysterious 
or unustial circumstances, could be blamed on ocular 

fascination. Impairment of function, especially the 

sexual function, was most suspicious. Headache, hie- ^ 
coughs, and yawnings were instantly recognized as 
symptomatic. Any disease might be transmitted by an 
evil eye, but particularly an eye disease when the 
fascinator was himself infected. I 

Eye color may be sufficient to win a reputation j 

for the evil eye, since it is not uncommon to find { 

the two eyes differing in color as a congenital j 
anomaly or as a result of iris infect i<m* 
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Women ; children, and domestic animals are partic- 
ularly susceptible to the evil eye^ and much more so 
when the women are beautiful ^ the children attractivej 
and the domestic aninui^ healthy. With marriage, women 
face a tine of great danger and aoong different peo- 
ples a great variety of ceremonies has been observed 
to give protection* 196 sooner has a women passed 
safely through the perils of her wedding than she oust 
take thought of the dangers attendant upon pregnancy 
and childbirth, when the evil eye may again seek her 
out to cause death, abortion, birth marks on the 
child, congenital defects, or the birth of monstrosi- 
ties. The danger is thought to increase as pregnancy 
advances. 

Thus the conception of the evil eye plays a part 
in the ancient belief in material iippressions or pre- 
natal influences. There are many stories of women 
frightened by the sight of some object or animal dur- 
ing pregnancy who later were delivered of a child on 
whose skin was marked in pigment a reproduction of 
the object or animal in miniature* 

The International Medical Msgaslne of Philadel- 
phia reported. In 1892, a child with deformed arms 
and legs whose pregnant mo thes^ wsCa frightened by a 
large turtle. 

When the Philadelphia ophthalmologist, Dr. Will- 
iam T. Shoemaker, wrote a monograph on rentinitis in 
1909 he considered the question of prenatal influences* 
Till proved otherwise^ he thought^ it must be con- 
ceded that "a sudden violent shock to the mother's 
nervous system, cognizance being through the sense of 
sight,*' might be a cause of retinitis pigmentosa In 
the child. In 1930 Dr. Shoemaker, then vice dean for 
ophthalmology In the graduate School of the diver- 
sity of Pennsylvania, no longer taught his students 
at the Pennsylvania Hospital that prenatal Influence 
could produce retinitis pigmentosa* 



Through Havelock Ellis hesitated to reject pre- 
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natal Influence altogether, the noted obstetrician. 
Dr. Joseph B. De hte, toward the close of a long and ' 
disttngttished career, stated that he had never found | 
any plaaslble c<nmeetlon betmen a nervous shock to 
the Mother and a deforaity in the child. There is no 
conneetion bei^Men the nervous systens of nother and | 
child, and the child is cosq^letely fomed by the six- 
th week of pregnancy before the pregnancy is usually 
recognized, and long before the period of late preg- | 
nancy when the evil eye is supposed to be most effec- , 
tive. I 

Dr. Benjamin L. Gordon, ophthalmologist and med- | 
ical historian, practiced in south Philadelphia dur- 
ing the early years of this century among population | 
largely Italian in origin. One of his patients , 
blamed a neighbor's evil eye for the constant yarning I 
of a child because the neighbor had admired the I 
child's skin end hair. Another patient thought her . 
child was cross-eyed because a cross-eyed man had | 
looked at her two days before the birtib-of the childs;::| 
A aedical colleague told Dr. Gordon Af a child seised^ 
with hic-cdughs after the visit of the oiother's 
sister-in-law who had no children of her own and was 
naturally Jealous. From a dergyinsn, converted to a 
belief in the evil eye by his experiences, Dr. Gordon I 
heard of a child attacked by fever and vomiting after 
the visit of a childless man who had the repudiation 
of causing illness in the children upon whom he look- ' 
ed. In this particular case the clergyman wished to j 
call a physician, but the mother insisted that only 
an evil eye specialist would know the proper treatr 
ment. Accordingly, an old man was summoned who put a 
skull cap on the child's head, laid his right hand on 
the cap, and mnbled an incantation or pteyer. ' 

Meny of the patients and clinic secretaries at ] 

the Pennsylvenia Hospital in Philadelphia, in whose < 

clinics I have worked for the past 20 years, cone { 
froB the saae district in which te. Green began his 
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practice. From them I have learned that the fear of 
being "overlooked" is widespread, and that there are 
many women throughout South Philadelphia who know the 
proper prayers against fascination, and are willing 
to relieve the depredations of the evil eye without 
any thought of r enumeration. 

Headache is a very conBon synpton for those who 
have bean "overlooked", but general diacomfort, weak*^ 
nesB^ fatigue, and stonach-ache are also possible, 
often preceded by an unpleasant sensation of wamth 
which gives warning that an "dverlooking" has taken 
place. 

In such an emergency the evil eye practictioner 
makes the sign of the cross and then, while marking a 
cross with the thumb on the forehead of the victim, 
mutters the appropriate prayers. If relief does not 
come within a half hour the prayer may be repeated 
but, if so, it must be done a third time, for, as in 
all magic rites, the odd numbers are nore important 
than the even, and the number three the most import* 
ant of all. If the attack comes on a Friday the cure 
must be administered on the same day or the symptoms 
will continue through the entire week end. When It 
is impossible to reach the practitioner in person the 
same results may often be obtained by sending a bit of 
jewelry or clothing worn that day, and over this the 
prayer will be intoned* Should there be any doubt 
about the cause of the symptoms this may be determin- 
ed by dropping a little olive oil into a bowl of 
water. If the oil floats on top of the water no evil 
eye is at fault and a doctor of medicine can find a 
cure, but if the oil disperses into the water you 
have indeed been "overlooked" and had better consult 
an evil eye specialist at once. 

I wished to learn what the prayers used in South 
Philadelphia against the evil eye might be, but X 
found that this could not be arranged. Such informa- 
tion is given only to those who will use it reverent' 
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ly^ and even then the prayers may only be taught at 
mld-nlght on Christmas Eve. It was possible^ however^ 
to buy evil eye amulets and in a little shop I found 
small, gold figures of crescent moons, popular in 
ancient Egypt, of hunchbacks, carried by Egyptians 
and Phoenicians, and of fish, which were often pic- 
tured on the armour of the Roman legionnaires to 
check the evil eyes of enemy soldiers. 
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A FOSSIBIf NBV TECHNIQUE FOR SETRIEVIM 
LOST OR FBAOfENTAXY FOUC WimS 

George Swetnam 

During the early summer of 1960 in visiting the 
Christian Church Cemetery at Johnsonburg, J., 
burial place of Elder Joseph Thomas, "The White Pil- 
grim 3" the writer was struck by the amount and char- 
acter of poetical quotation carved on the gravestones. 
Since the visit was made during a pouring rain, he 
did not copy these epitaphs, but the verse wms later 
copied and sent him by his son, George Swetnam, Jr., 
of Hhippany, N. J. 

The resultins collection proved a nost interes- 
ting one, and in studying it the writer was struck by 
the similarity of a large part of the verse to the 
folh^^type "camp meeting" and other primitive hymns 

which he had been studying (as much as a busy sche- 
dule permitted) for the past several years. Some of 
the quotations seemed vaguely iami liar, and one was 
immediately recognizable as a well-known funeral hymn 
has been frequently heard in varioiis parts of the 
Deep South, and perhaps elsewhere. 

It occurred to the writer that perhaps many, if 
not most such gravestone verses might be quotations 
from familiar and well* loved hymns decsmd appropriate 
by the bereaved family or the tombstone carver. If 
this should prove to be the case, it might be possible 
to retrieve lost portions of fragmentary hymns, and 
perhaps even recover others wMch had been eoapletely 
lost. 

Unfortunately the burial dates and other data 
had not been copied along with the verses, and it was 
not immediately convenient to send back to the ceme- 
tery, which lies in a rather remote area of north- 
western New Jersey, near the Pennsylvania border. 
But it had been noted that most of the stones bearing 
poetic inscriptions appeared to belong to the period 
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tvom 1825 to 1875. 

A fitlck count disdosod that thero were 21 such 
ltt«crlptioii8» vAxylng frem four to twelve lines of 
verse. Of these, two sppeexed fulte unlike the restj 
sad slsost certainly not quotations fron any hyan* 

One was a familiar inscription found in many 
graveyards 9 and often quoted in popular speech: 

Remember , friends, as you pass by. 

As you are now, so once was I; 

As 1 .ea now soon you will be, 

Prepare for death end follow sie. 



The other appeared to be a sort of entiphonal i 
epitaph « the first four lines perhaps composed by a j 
dying husband and father for his toeibstone (unlikely 

as such an action may seem, it has frequent histori- 
cal precedent) while the latter six lines seem to be 
a reply by the bereaved wife: | 

My wife; dear Children; weep not for me^ | 
When in this yard my grave you see; 

Ify time was short, and blest was He, j 

Ihat call'd me to £temity. | 

Farewell, dear husband^ whose heavenly sdjid; 1 
Genius with virtue; strength with softness Joined. I 
And I, but ah! Can words sQr loss declare? 
Or part the extreaes of transport and despair. 

And thou, beyond what verse or speech cen tell; 
1^ husband, parent, best beloved farewell. 

Prolonged research might prove that either of 
the parts was a quotation or paraphrase of some earl- 
ier work, but the style seemed so different from most 
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folk hymns as not to warrant such an effort* 

The remaining 19 p>oeticai quotations, numbered in 
the order in which they were taken down in wandering 
through the cemetery^ were as follows: 

1, Farwell we meet no more. 
On this side heaven; 
The parting scene is o*er^ 
The last sad look is given. 

Farwell my soul will weep^ 

While mem'ry lives; 
From wounds that sink so deep. 

No earthly hand relieves. 

Farwell and shall we meet. 

In heaven above; 
And there in union sweet, 
Sing of a Saviour's love. 



2. A precious one from us has gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled; 
A place is vacant in our home. 
Which never can be filled. 

God in his wisdom has recalled. 
The boon his love has given; 

And though the body slumbers here. 
The soul is safe in heaven. 



3. Asleep in Jesus blessed sleep;, 

From which none ever wake to weep, 
A calm and undisturbed repose, 
Unbroken by the last of foes. 
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4. Friends^ nor Physicians could not save. 
This dying body from the grave; 

Hor can the grave confine it here 
When Christ coonands it to appear* 

5. Death has been here and borne away 

A sister from our side 
Just in the morning of her day 
As young as we she died. 

6* Farewell^ vain world, I've gone home 
My saviour smiles, and bids me come 
Bright angels beckon me away 
To sing God* 8 praise in endless day* 

7. Beneath our feet and o*er our head 
Is equal warning given 
Beneath us lie the countless dead 
Above us is the heaven. 



8. Dearest brother, thou hast left us. 
Here thy loss we deeply feel; 
But 'tis God that hath bereft us. 
Heaven will our sorrows heal. 



9. Then let us forbear Co complain 

That she is now gone from our sight 
We soon shall behold her again 
With new and redoubled delight. 

10. Thou bright and favorite one adieu 
Tis hard to part with one like you 
But death intruding in earth *s powers 
Is sure to pluck the fairest flowers. 
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11* This lovely, but so young and fair 
Called hence by early doom 
Just come to show how sweet a flower 
In paradise would bloom 

12* Blow soft^ ye winds, on his dear grave. 
Let no rude blast o*er fall. 

For there lies one we could not save 
One there beloved by all. 



13. Servant of God^ well done! 

Thy glorious warfare past 
The battle is fought, the race is won. 
And thou art Crowned at last 



14. Gently the passing spirit fled 

Sustained by grace divine 
0, may such grace on me be shed 
And make my end like thine « 

15. Up to that world of Light 

Tuke us dear Saviour 
May we all there unite 
Happy forever 

16* Some kind voice may sing thy praise 
Passing near thy place of rest 
Fondly talk of other days 

But no throb within thy breast 

17. Sweet is the sleep our mother takes 
Til in Christ Jesus she awakes 

Then will her happy sould rejoice 
To hear her blessed Saviour's voice 
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18. She has gone to heaven before us^ 

But she turnes and waves her hand; 
Pointing to the glories o*er us. 
In that happy spirit land* 



19. When those we love are from us torn 

*tls meet that kindred hearts should mourn. 
Hot can we fall a tear to shed 
0*er her who slumbers with the dead. 



Punctuation, spelling and other features are ex- 
actly as found on the stones, with the exception of 
indention. All were carved with an even margin, ex- 
cept that the second line of No. 18 was indented- 
However, in copying the writer has used normal inden- 
tion, since this would be an unimportant factor except 
for the study of epigraphy, and to facilitate reading. 

The first recognized quotation, of course, was 
No. 3, the first verse of the widely known funeral 
hymn written by Mrs. Margaret Mackay In 1832. 

A check of a few 19th Century hymn books revealed 
that seven other poetical quotations In this brief 
collection were from songs Included In these works: 

NOo 1 includes verses 1, 2 and 4 of Hymn 440 in 
"Temple Melodies," compiled in New York by Darius E. 
Jones, 1851. No author is given. 

No. 6 is a slightly changed form of the first 
verse of No. 512 in the "Brethren Hymnal" of 1901, 
unattributed. In the more usual form it runs "I'm 
going," Instead of "iWe gone," In the first line. 

No. 7 Is the first verse of one of the lesser- 
known hymns of Bishop Reginald Heber. 

Ho. 8 Is the third verse of a funeral hymn found 
as No. 397 In "Temple Melodies," with the first and - 
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last lines changed. In the hook the first line reads 
"sister** instead of **hrother,'* and the first three 
syllables are "He can all/* instead of "Heaven will.." 

The song begins^ "Sister, thou wast kind and lovely," 
and no author is given. But the 1901 Brethren hymnal^ 
in which it is No. 530^ attributes it to S. F. Smith. 

No. 13 Is the first verse of a hymn attributed 
in the 1882 Methodist Hymnal to Charles Wesley, The 
hymn is No. 99 !» This verse is picked up in several 
books and used to the last verse of James Montgonery's 
hymn published in 1823, in which the first verse be- 
gins with the sane first line as this. 

No. 14 is the third verse of the hymn, "Dear as 
thou wast, and Justly dear," which is No. 576 in the 
Baptist Hymnal^ 1864, attributed at "Dale." 

No. 15 is verse 3 of **When shall we meet again?'* 
by Aiaric Watts, 1797-1864. 

In addition, NOo 11 shows close affinities with 
William Hunter's hymn "Who shall forbid our chastened 
woe?" (No, 986 in the 1882 Methodist Hymnal) w 2 
and 5. Hunter^ a Pennsylvania Methodist and prolific 
hymn writer c. 1830^ is known to have revised or para- 
phrased numerous folk hymns. 

This appears to make out a case for the use of 
hymn quotations for gravestone epitaphs (at least in 
this cemetery, and presumably in others, since this 
one shows no other outstanding difference from others 
of its date and type of location). 

Because this was merely a test project^ the books 

used were a mere 2u or -30 from the writer's modest 
collection, being chosen largely on the basis of their 
being indexed, or of having the hymns topically ar- 
ranged, rather than for having a large percentage of 
hymns in the folk tradition This was done in order 
to save the alarrnii^g amount of time required for leaf- 
ing through many books, page by page, in search of 
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such hymns. Editions of the Msthodlst Hymaal, pro* 
vlded with an Index of first lines of ell verses^ 
proved particularly helpful In locating such quota- 
tions. 

Many of the hymn quotations located among the 

epitaph verses appeared in several or many of the 
hymn-booKs consulted. No effort was made to secure 
or give a complete listing, since the purpose of this 
search was not to determine how widespread they were, 
or at what periods, but merely to determine whether 
hymn quotations were comiiOQly used as a source for 
gravestone epitaphs. 

From this point on, the study turned to its pri- 
mary purpose — to determine whether It might be 
possible to restore and retrieve lost folk hymns and 
hymn fragments from such gravestone carvings. 

The quotations when checked metrically show six 
In Long Metre (8, 8, 8, 8) Including Nos. 3, 4, 6, 10^ 

17 and 19; six in Common Metre (8, 6, S, 6) Nos. 2, 5, 
7, 11, 12 and 14; two in 8, 7, 8, 7, Nos, 8 and 18; 
and one each in 8, 8, 8, 8, (The same length as Long 
Metre ^ but in anapestic feet) No. 9; 7, 7, 7, 7, 
No, 16; Short Metre (6, 6, 8, 6) No, 13; 6, 4, 6, 6, 
No. 1; and 6^ 5^ 6, 5, No. 15, which last on location 
proves to be part of a verse of irregular meter. 

This distribution, despite the small sampling. 
Is about the frequency which would be expected, with 
the exception of the scarcity of Short Meter, which 
Is normally almost as common as Long or CoimwMi. But 
this may be because Its lilt Is not well suited to 
funeral verse. 

Omitting present consideration of all those ex- 
amples which are located as parts of known hymns, and 
those which after such omission stand as lone exam- 
ples of their meters ^ we find ourselves left with 
four examples of four lines each in Long Metre, and 
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four eiuuaplet in Short Metre, three with four lines 
and one with eight. 

Comparing the Long Metre examples, we find that 

No 10 obviously stands by itself as regards any of 
the others o But we can arrange the other three (in 
the order; NOa 19, No. 17, No» 4) into one fairly 
well-fitting sequencer 

When those we love are from us torn, 
*Tl8 meet that kindred hearts should mourn. 
Nor can we fail a tear to shed, 
0*er her who sluinbers with the dead. 



Sweet is the sleep our mother takes. 
Till in Christ Jesus she awakes; 
Then will her happy soul rejoice 
To hear her blessed Saviour's voice. 



Friends nor physicians could not save 
This dying body from the grave; 
Nor can the grave confine it here 
When Christ commands it to appear. 

If the order of the two latter verses is rever- 
sed, the situation remains about the same. The three 
verses are reasonably homogeneous in subject-matter, 
theology, accuracy or rhyme and regularity of meter. 

Comparing the Common Metre examples similarly, 
we find that No. 5 and No. 12 differ as to the sex of 
the dead person, but we have already noted (in con- 
nection with No. 8) how readil> such changes were 
made to adapt a quotation to the sex of the dead per- 
son. 

Arranging these fragments in the order No. 2a ^ 
No. 3, No. 11, No. 12, No. 2b (we have already seen 
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fron No. 1 that and intervening verse or verses might 
be onitted) we get the following: 

A precious one fron us has gone, 
A voice we loved is stilled; 
A place is vacant in our hoioe. 

That never can be filled. 



Death has been here and borne away, 
A sister from our side; 
Just In the morning of her day. 
As young as we, she died. 

This (Thus?) lovely, but so young and fair. 

Called hence by early doom; 

Just come to show how fair a flower 

In paradise would bloom. 

Blow soft, ye winds, on his (her) dear grave. 

Let no rude blast o'er fall. 

For there lies one we could not save. 

One there beloved by all. 

God in his wisdom has recalled. 
The boon his love has given; 
And though the body slumbers here. 
The soul is safe in Heaven. 



Granted that the fact that the verses can be so 
arranged does not prove they originally were so, or 
even belonged to the same source, yet it proves that 
they might have been so. Nor is the matter of whether 
they were originally part of one whole particularly 
cogent, in view of what has been noted in regard to 
No. 13, as to the tendency to change and recombine. 

In fact, even today, the hymn is almost a folk 
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product^ freely cut, changed, conblned or separated, 
as a careful study of any considerable group of hynns 
found in various books (even the more standardized and : 

literate books of the principal denominations) will 
quickly reveal to anyone. 

However, a more accurate and complete approach 
to the subject would be for a number of folklorists 
interested in this field to join in copying and com- 
paring such quotations on gravestones over a wide 
area* The results would probably prove the present 
grouping of verses inaccurate, though not Inapplica- 
ble. But it would probably show that the suggested 
technique is capable of retrieving the text of lost 
folk hymns, as suggested. 

In addition, the collection and listing (with 
dates and places) of such epitaphs from many grave- 
yards would be an easy and worthwhile project avail** 
able to almost any Folklore Society member. Those 

who had access to any considerable number of &ong= 
books of the period 1790 to 1900, or even to the pre- 
sent, could continue the work by checking for the 
frequency of published material. 

A further great service towards this end could 
be done by preparing an index of first lines of ver- 
ses of hymns from all available books, to facilitate 
the matter of checking for originals. 

Because of the great number and variety of song- 
books containing folk hymns or those closely^ related 
to the folk tradition, this would be a monumental 
work. But it is one which will never be completed, 

unless it is begun. 
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FOLKLOBE REPORTS 



ISETING CANCELI£D 

The regular fall meeting of the Society was can- 
celled by the Philadelphia Chapter which was to en- 
tertain ito The prospective hosts found that the 
busy fall schedule of football and other interests 
made it impossible to find a suitable meeting place. 
Instead, the Chapter held its regular meeting on 
Oct. 23 y with Joseph Aaronson as program chairman, 

- Mac£dward Leech 



PITTSBURGH MEETING 

The Pittsburgh Chapter net on Oct. 4, to hear an 
Informal lecture on American folk music, given and 
Illustrated at the piano by Reuel Lahmer, veil -known 

composer, arranger and musician, 

Mr. Lahmer gave eloquent proof of the great 
variety, diversity and musical complexity of our 
native folk songs. Accompanying himself at the piano, 
he sang with great charm spirituals, love songs, 
children's songs, each greatly enhanced by his Imag- 
inative piano settings* 

He spoke warmly of the successful work of Jacob 
H* Evanson, director of music for Pittsburgh Public 
Schools y In bringing American folk songs Into the 
curriculum of the schools, so that the youngsters 
may grow, up with a love and awareness of their own 
traditions* Unfortunately, as he pointed out, this 
is happening far too infrequently in our nation's 
school systems. 

Mr. Lahmer 's entertaining and informative pro^ 
gram was well received by an enthusiastic audience. 
A brief discussion followed, stressing the need to 
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develop a local program of collecting folk songs and 
folklore. The next meeting of the Pittsburgh Chapter, 
on Nov, 10, will be on methods of successful collec- 
tion, 

- - Vivien Richman 



FOLKLCttE VEEKEim 

The fourth annual folklore weekend was held at 
Alliance College, Caoibrldge Springs , October 7 to 9* 

Following dinner and a reception on Friday even- 
ing, Joseph Strozik of Syracuse, N. Y. spoke on Pol- 
ish mountain lore, Saturday morning's program includ- 
ed "A Sampling of Judas Lore in Polish," by Mrs. 
Marion M, Coleman, and a lecture by Dr. Wayland Hand 
of UCLA. Saturday afternoon's session featured puppet 
shows on Polish folk themes, and a program of Polish 
mountain lore and dances. The evening also featured 
Polish dances. The Sunday rooming session included 
Hass at St. Anthony's R. C. Church, and a shrine g^ll- 
grlmage and talk on religious lore. 

- - Mrs. N. au Colenan 

DUAL PUBLICATION 

George Korson, until last June the President of 

the PES, has completed work on his latest book, 
"Black Rock, Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch," which will be published Nov. 11 by Johns Hop- 
kins (University) Press. A review of the book (ad- 
vertized on our back cover of this issue) will be in- 
cluded in the December KFQ. Those who have been un- 
able to secure copies of the prized "Pennsylvania 
Songs and Legends,** (edited by Mr. Korson) will be 
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happy to learn that It is again to be in print. Johns - 
Hopkins Press is republishing It in identical format 

with "Black Rock," and at the same price, $7.50. 

- - G. $• 



r 



J, HERBERT WALKER 

The Pennsylvania Folklore Society mourns the 
death of one of its long-tine faithful neoibers. J. 
Herbert Walker of Harrisburg died on June 13 » after a 
brief illness; he had assisted with arrangements for 
the Society's annual meeting the previous week, but 
at the last minute became too ill to attend the see- ) 
sion* 

Mr. Walker was a man of high attainments and I 
great abilities, but so quiet and self °ef facing that 
even many of his friends did not know his accomplish- 
ments. He wrote the popular book, "My Pennsylvania," 
which nowhere bore any indication of its authorship. 
Perhaps the only important recognition of his many 
services came with his writing the chapter on "Lumber- i 
Jack Lore,** in **Pennsylvania Songs and Legends.** 

Mr. Walker was a member of the Society's Board I 
of Directors. Donald H. Kent has been appointed to | 
replace him in this work. 

- - Ityra Elmers 
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R E V I E W S 



BOOK REVISrS 



THE CHRISTMAS TREE. By Daniel Jo Foley, 
(Philadelphia: Chilton Company, I960. Pp. 139. $3.30} 

This small quarto volume by a well*>known Massa= 
chusetts writer and former editor of "Horticulture" 
magazine. Just about fulfills its title-page promise 
of "An evergreen garland filled with history, folklore, 
symbollMi, traditions, legends and stories." It is 
neither a formal history nor a treatise on folklore, 
but rather a sort of informal love-letter on its sub- 
ject. 

The author's research has obviously been vide, 
if not always deep, and the Bibliography helpfully in- 
cludes (and separates) a list of how-to-do-it books 
on Christmas decoration. 

He traces the growth of Christmas customs and 
the Christmas tree, from its early use in Germany and 
introduction in England, to its rootage in America 
and other countries. Nor has he neglected to take up 
the groifth of the Christmas tree business in America, 
or. the production of baubles. At the end he appends 
six ahort and widely varied stories about the Christ- 
mas tree, from Hans Christian Andersen's well-loved 
"The Fir Tree^** to the tragic "The Christmas Tree 
Ship," by Harry Hansen. 

The author includes mention of Christmas celebra- 
tion from New England to California, and from Menno- 

nites to Methodists. And the volume has many and ap- 
propriate illustrations. 

Unfortunately, Mro Foley makes the common error 
of associating Dr. Alfred L, Shoemaker with the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society (rather than the Pennsyl- 
vania Folk Life Society) but he is in distinguished 
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company on this point. The spring issue of the 
"Journal of American Folklore" makes the same error. 

- - Ruth K. Swetnam 



THE EVIL EYE. By Edward S. Gifford Jr., M,D. 
(New York: The Kacmillan Company^ 1958. Pp 216. $4.95) 

This study by a well-kaom Philadelphia ophthal* 
mologlst is most interesting as an exaaple of the 8er«» 
vice that doctors » lawyers, industrialists and other 
non-professional folklorists can do in collecting and 
preserving legends, lore and superstitions which cone 
to them in their work, but are seldom within reach of 
the student. 

Dr. Gifford has done very considerable research 
in the field, the book growing out of a paper origin- 
ally prepared for a professional Journal, (See "The 
Evil Eye in Pennsylvania,*' beginning on Page 3.) 

There have been other and more comprehensive 
works on the evil eye, but Dr. Gifford is to be com- 
mended particularly on his studies in the little-known 
American phases of this subject. It is to be hoped 
that both he and many others will be inspired to con- 
tinue researches in the lesser-known corners of the 
folklore field. 

- - Acker Petit 
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REVIEWS 



RECORDS 



VIVIEN RIGHMIkN SINGS. Falk Songs of West Penn- 
sylvania* 

(New York: Folkways Records, 1959. 12" LP, 
F6 3568.) 



SING OHl THE CITY OHl Songs about Early 
Pittsburgh by Robeit Schmertz with Vivien Richman, 
Gretchen Schmertz Jacob, Eero Davidson and John 
Schmertz. 

(New York? Folkways Records, 1958. 12" LP, 
FA 5258.) 



FOLKSONGS FOR A COFFEE HOUSE. By Ron and 
Jane Satlof . 

(Jersey City: Bob tone Record and Tape Co. 1960. 
12" LP, FLP 2060.) 

These three records are representative of the 
grass-roots folk-song revival which is sweeping Pitts- 
burgh, due in large part to the many years of work 

in this field with public school music classes by 
Jacob Evanson, director of music for the Pittsburgh 
Board of Education. 

The first record, sung ably by Mrs, Richman, who 
is perhaps best known for her work in nationality 
folk music, includes 18 Western Pennsylvania folk 
songs of various types ; from the ribald "Soho on Sat- 
urday Night/' to the "Pittsburgh Hymn/' an example of 
the region's little-known but beautiful and notable 
contribution to the field of early 19th Century hynn- 
ody. . One or two songs from outside the district, but 
well-known there, are included. 
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This record la important^ not only for Its cap- 
able singing, but as a first presentation of several 
noteworthy folk songs never previously recorded for 
public sale. 

The second record Is folk music only in the 
broader sense, all the songs being by Robert Schmertz, 

who is a well known architect, a professor at Carne- 
gie Institute ol Technology, the author of several 
successful popular songs, and a composer-singei -banjo 
player of songs on folk themes and straight from the 
heart of his home city. The others (including Jo 
Davidson, whose naime , despite bis good voice and fine 
instrumental work was unaccountably omitted from the 
cover) are all close friends (two o£ them children) 
of Mr, Schmertz, and have often sung with him pro- 
fessionally and for fun. 

This record Includes a garland of songs produced 
by Mr. Schiiiert2 as a tribute to Pittsburgh's Bicen- 
tennial. All are tuneful and well-done in the folk 
tradition. The title song salutes the city itself; 
others concern historical figures or events (Celoron, 
George Washington^ General Forbes^ General Braddock, 
the Battle of Bushy Run, and others) or imaginary 
ones (the Lonely Grenadier, Flintlock Finnegan, the 
chef at Fort Duquesne, "the prettiest girl in Pitts- 
burgh town"). All are charming^ tasteful, and well 
presented « 

The third record is the first nationally distri* 
buted recording of a new company, operated by Robert 
W. Schachner, a student at Carnegie Tech. And if it 
is not wholly successful, at least we can say of his 
work something even better that it deserves suc- 
cess. 

It Includes 15 songs varying from "Greens leeves" 
to Bob Schmerts* side-splitting '*Monongahela Sal," 
and from "The Fire Ship," to "Black Is The Color 
Three of the songs are from the upper Ohio Valley, 
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And if the singing leaves somewhat to be desired, 
(Ron and Jane are college studenta) it is made up for 
by the Hotes by another Tech student, Theodore Hoff- 
mmtk, who has produced a little classic on the revival 
of the coffee house in Anerica* 

- - Bertha A» Saltok 



WHAT WONDROUS LOVE. By the Robert Shaw Chorale. 
(New York: RCA-Victor, Red Seal, 1960. 12" LP, 
LM 2403) 

This record includes 18 traditional American folk 
hymns and spirituals, both white and Negro. One of 
the best is "0 Thou in Whose Presence,** although the 
Motes fall to recognize the tun^ as the work of an 
early 19th Century Western Pemi8y)vsiii« attorney, 
Sawel McFarland* Although the arrangeaents in one 
or tvo cases becoiae so conplicated as to detract froM 
the original aelodies, the record is oik the Whole an 
excellent one, offering a good selection of soii|gs 
from a field far too little known, even by present- 
day American folklorists. 

- - George Swetnam. 
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EDITORIAL comexa 

With this second issue under the present editor, 
the Keystone Folklore Quarterly returns alaost to 
noraalcy (for the present) as to size^ content, and 
fTA^uency of production. It is hoped that at sooie 
tine in the coning year and a half, extra issues may 
he produced to fill up the gaps of the Quarterly's 
numbers missed in 1958 and 1939. 

To do this^ we will have to have additional 
worthwhile contributions in this field. Many have 
been promised, but up to the present few have been 
received. 

Until another editor is secured (and members are 
urged to recall that the present one considers his 
tenure temporary) KFQ will not publish seni-f ictional 
rewrites of historical or folklore stoii.es. However, . 
serious studies on such tales will always be welcon- 
ed. 

The editor includes an article fro» his own pen 
In this number^ but not because of any pride in his 

work^ or desire for self-aggrandizement » It was 
turned out under pressure and with far too little 
time for needed research^ to fill a vacancy because 
of failure to received a promised article by another 
member of the Society. 

■ 4 

The field of Pennsylvania folklore and that of 
adjacent areas is so wide and varied that it should 
he easy to find subjects for articles. In addition, 
newly collected material — either new-found songs 
and stories or new versions of well-known ones — 
will always be acceptahle for puhlication, and this 
field of research is open to anyone who knows as 
nsny as half a dozen people. 

Let us raise and keep a high standard of content 
in KFQ, which will assure the respect of other work- 
ers in the field, and sake its files of value. To do 
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this will require the cooperation of the entire mem- 
bership o£ the Society. 
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MINING FOLKLORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA DUTCH 



Korson's Narrative revolves around the legendary and 
real people of Pennsylvania's past and he makes his- 
tory of their traditions by writing the accounts he 
has collected of their folk tales, legends and cus- 
toms . 

464 pages; illustrated; individual volume $7.50 



And its companion volume, just reissued 



PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEGENDS 

Edited by George Korson 

"It will probably be long before another book appears 
on the traditions of any state, so authoritative, so 
informative, and so entertaining as this one." This 
is what the New York critics said when Pennsylvania 
Songs first appeared, filled with the folksongs and 
ballads recorded throughout Pennsylvania. 
482 pages; illustrated; individual volume $7,50 



in a handsome boxed set, both volumes for just $12.50 



This offer expires Christmas, 1960. After 
this date the set will sell for its regular price of 

$15.00 
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FROM THE PR£SID£]!n:*S DESK 



As I yrlte this, the New Year is still new, and 
when you this, perhaps the £orsythia will be in 

bloom! However, it is never too late to wish one 
all the blessings of the New Year. This, now, I 
wish to each of you* 

During the Christmas Holidays I attended the an- 
nual meeting of the American Folklore Society^ which 
was held in Philadelphia^ December 27-29. The meet- 
ing was well at tended and for one^, found much in 
the papers given that was informative, interesting 
and enjoyable* 



Dr* MacEdward Leach of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania was elected President of the American Folklore 
Society* Dr* Leach has an outstanding record of ser- 
vice on both the National and State levels, having 
served for twenty years as Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National group, and more recently as President of the 
Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsylvania Folklore 
Society. 

• Tristram Coffin, also of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected to replace Dr. Leach as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the American Folklore Society, 
These two men and George Korson, until last year Pres- 
ident of the PFS, were named as Fellows of the AFS* 

Dr. Maurice Mook of Pennsylvania State University 
has agreed to take over the duties of the PFS, replac- 
ing capable, conscientious Donald H* Kent, who is un- 
able to serve the Society longer in this capacity* 



Mrs* Nancy Keffer Ford of Philadelphia has ac- 
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cepted the post of State Secretary. We are gi^ateful 
that she has assumed this responslhllity, remenbering 
the faithful years given to the Society by her mother^ 
Krs. Adlyn M. Keffer. 

The annual Harrisburg meeting of the Society will 
be held this Spring, wirh May 6 having been set as a 
tentative date. It is hoped th^t many from all parts 
of the state will make plans to attend. 

• — Myra W. fiXoers 
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NICXHAMBS AMON& THB AMISH 

By 

Maurice Mook 
A paper read Deceaber 29, 1960, 
at the annual meeting of 
The American Name Society^ 
at Philadelphia, 

Two years ago at the Annual Meeting of The Ameri- 
can Name Society, held in New York City, I read a p^- 
per on "Amish Family Names" in which I called atten- 
tion to the limited number of surnames found in this 
group^ spoke of the regional differences in surnames 
among them^ and tried to account for both of these 
plienomena. Last year at the Chicago meeting of the 
same Society I discussed "Given Names Among Amish 
l^n^" in which I spoke of the Biblical basis of Amish 
life^ which is seen even in their naming practices^ 
for from 90 to 95% of Amish given names derive from 
the Bible. They also distinctly favor a limited num- 
ber of Biblical names* The foregoing conditions bring 
it about that we frequently find several or more indi* 
vidua Is in the same Amish community with identical 
first and last names. 

This identity of names extends even to their mid- 
dle initials — for they employ middle initials, 
rather than middle names, especially among men, some- 
what less so among women. The frequency of the same 
middle initial for various individuals is due to their 
rather consistent practice of using the same middle 
initial for all children bom to any single pair of 
married mates* In some Amish communities^ as for ex* 
ample in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, the practice 
is to use the first letter of the mother's last name 
as the middle initial for all of her children; while 
in other communities, for example in eastern Ohio and 
in Crawford and Mercer Counties, Pennsylvania, the 
middle initial is the first letter of the father's 
first name. According to either pattern, all of the 
children of each family will have the same middle 
initial as a part of their full name. Thus it some- 
times happens that several individuals In a community 
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will have the sane first Qame^ and the same middle 
Initial^ as well as the same family name. 

In such communities nicknaming runs rife, almost 
as an onomastic necessity, and it should be obvious 
to all students of these people that the Amish employ 
more nicknames than their non-Amish neighbors* Inso- 
far as my own knowledge goes^ I feel free to aver that 
the incidence of Amiah nickr.amei niay exceed that fox 
any other groups for which we have an adequate know* 
ledge of names. 

Having been bom and raided on the edge of an 
finish coffimuniLy , even ^^.^ a boy I observed that nearly 
every Amishman^ among the boys and men at least, had 
a nickname. Only within the past several years, 
however, since I have become interested in a more 
systematic study of names, have I wondered whether 
there is a wider variety of types of nicknames, as 
well as more of them, among the Amish. To try to 
answer this question I have recently studied the na- 
ture and process of nicknaming in two Amish coonuni- 
ties in Lancaster County, in sou tlMis tern Pennsyl- 
vania, and in "Big Valley" (Mifflin County) in cen=* 
tral Pennsylvania 0 As a me l hod o logical note I might 
add that I had formerly st^idied cbiee other Amish 
conmunities (at Atlantic^ Pennsylvania, in Crawford 
County; at Jackson Center, Pennsylvania, in Mercer 
County: and at Sturgeon, Missouri), in each of which 
communities I carefully compiled family histories, 
including the names of all members of most families in 
each conmunitity. But in these earlier studies I was 
uninterested in names as such, and thus failed ta 
record their nicknames or to discern the patterns of 
nicknaming characteristic of these groups. 

In the Lancaster and Mifflin County, Pennsyl- 
vania, Amish communities their nicknames for men are 
of the following eight types: 

(1) By far the most comotoniy met-with nickname 
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is one formed by merely abbreviating the first name. 
Thus Samuel is Sam^ Daniel is Dan^ Moses is Mose^ 
Benjamin is Ben, Isaac is Ike^ David is Dave^ Jacob 
Is Jake^ Andrew is Andy, CHristlan is Chris, Solomon 
Is Sol, Joseph is Joe, and so on — one may almost 
say ad infinitum , so coononly met with is this prac- 
tice. In fact, so common are these shortened names 
that they are used in even the more formal relations 
q€ life, such as in legal documents, in news items in 
their weekly newspaper, and even in their annually 
published ministers' lists. Thus in the current 
Mennonite Yearbook , Vol. 51, I960, containing the most 
recently published Old Order Amish Ministerial Direc- 
tory (pp. 93-99 and 118-124) I find the following 
ministers recorded: Chris N. Bontrager, Abe Co Ginge- 
rich, Joe S. Graber, Joe M» Hochstedler, Jeff G. 
Kauffman, AndyiA. Miller, Dan A. Miller, Jeff A. Mil- 
ler, Christ Otto, Dan E. Otto, Jerry S. Otto, and Joe 
A* Yoder from Illinois ; Abe J. Bontreger, Dan D. Gin- 
gerich, Sam Mast, Chris B. Miller, Joe J. Miller, 
Joni A. Miller, and Fred Nisely./ from Iowa ; Bennie H. 
Bontrager, Ben Schlahach, and Jerry J. Yoder from 
Kansas ; Joe Bontrager, Jr«, Chris M. Borntreger, and 
Dan J. Stutzman from Missouri; Joe E* Miller, Ben L. 
She tier, and Sam S* Troyer from New York; and in the 
foregoing sample the states selected are those in 
which there are but a few small communities of Amish 
people. In the states with larger Amish populations, 
such as Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Indiana, the number 
of pet first names in the official ministerial list 
looms very much larger. 

(2) As among the "English" (the Amish term for 
all non-Amish persons), so also among the Amish, a 
frequently found type of nickname consists of those 
deriving from the physical traits of the individual. 
Thus in a sample of 68 Lancaster County nicknames 
compiled by an Amish girl in the area (and although 
listed by a female, all of the nicknames are those of 
males) I find the following; Big Ben Stoltzfus, 
Brownie Eli Fisher, Brownie Jonathon Stoltzfus, Black 
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Sam Stoltzfus^ Chuby Jonas Fisher^ Curley John Stoltz- 
fu8. Fat John Stoltzfus^ Fatty Levi Riehl, Porky Dan 
Stoltsfus, Red (tiair) Elmer Glick^ Shorty Abner Fisher, 
Shrimp Aaron Fisher, Sandy Chris Stoltzfus^ Toey Steve 
Fisher, Slim Aaron Fisher, Hump (back) Levi Esh, and 
Whitey (hair) Hanuel Fisher, Whltey Amos Fisher, and 
Whitey Chris Stoltsfus. One need scarcely comment 
upon the basis of nicknaming in such examples as 
these . 

(3) Without having counted the incidence of 
nicknames of each type^ due to the statistical inade- 
quacy of my samples (which are here presented as 
merely illustrative^ and as not necessarily represen- 
tative)^ I may perhaps be permitted to say that a 
type o£ nickname nearly as frequently found as those 
based on physical characteristics of the person^ are 
those based on the individual's mental or physical 
habits, his characteristic attitudes, his decided 
preferences, or some other aspect of his personality. 
From the Lancaster County list Just cited we find 
Bocky John^ who was stubborn; Boom Daniel, who liked 
to bellow as loud as he could; Butter Abe who used 
large quantities of it; Coonie Jonathan who liked to 
hunt; Doggie Aaron ^ who always has a dog beside him in 
his buggy; Luramicks Amos, who is thought of as clumsy; 
Preacher John^ who was not a preacher; Rags John, who " 
was more careless than poor; and Push(y) Dan, Grumpy 
Aaron, Sloppy Steve, Squirrelly Sam, Cuppy Aaron, 
Tippy Chris, and Wild Abe, all of whose nicknames are 
self -revealing . From an informant from Holmes County, 
Ohio, I have heard of Pepper Andy, Applebutter John, 
Whiddle (whittle) Andy^ Butter Sim, Cheese Sammy, Corn 
Chris, Tobacco Danny, and Toothpick (stick- in- the- 
mouth) John. 

(4) It is probable, if we knew the origin of all 
such nicknames as the foregoing, that we would find 
that some of them derive not from habits or attitudes 
of the individual, but from some humorous happening 
or otherwise minor but memorable event in the life of 
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the person. Thua Gravy Dan of Holmes County^ Ohio, 
is so naiaed, not because of his proclivity for this 
delicacy, but because at a threshing dinner he once 
poured gravy instead of cream in his coffee, which 
was an accident that has never been forgotten. An 
Amishman in Big Valley, Pennsylvania, was called 
"Stover," as are all of his children to this day, 
which is an appelation based upon an incident that 
happened long ago when the father moved a stove from 
one Amish farm to another and charged for his services 
at both ends of the transaction. An old Amishman in 
Big Valley carried the nickname "Charley Crist" to 
his grave, in spite of the fact that Charley was not 
his own given name, but was that of his horse. The 
Amish make a great show of secrecy during their teen- 
age courting season, and this Crist as a young blade 
had made the fatal mistake of going to see his girl 
on his horse* As he approached a squeaky old wooden 
bridge near her home he said "Schleich, Charley, 
Schleich (Sneak, Charley, Sneak).** Some boys happen- 
ed to hear him that night and ever after he was called 
Charley Crist, doubtless forever grateful that he had 
been nicknamed Charley, rather than Sneakey, Crist. 
Another example is "Reverend John" (Yoder) of Big 
Valley. John Yoder was an ordained preacher in an 
Amish church, but characteristically the Amish address 
their ministers by their first names, rather than by 
such titles as Bishop^ Preacher^ or Deacon, But some- 
times they use these titles with the first name to 
distinguish the minister from another person with the 
same name. Also the Amish usually have silent grace, 
both before and after each meal. On one occasion, 
however, John Yoder and several other male meinbers of 
his congregation were eating a meal with an **English** 
Irish neighbor. The neighbor, not realizing that 
Amish grace was silent, said '*Revirent John Yoder, 
would you blease ask the blessin*, for I*m not so 
divelish good at it meself •** Thereafter for years 
John Yoder was known as "Reverend John.** Thus we 
see from their nicknames that little incidents loom 

large in the life histories of members of little, 

> 
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local, Intimte groups. 

(3) This same John Yoder was also knoim as Nancy 

John, and his brother was known as Nancy Jake, to 
distinguish them from other John and Jake Yoders in 
the community. Their mother's name was Nancy and 
they were distinguished by a combination of her name 
with their own, and this matronymic nickname was used 
in spite of the fact that the Amish family is other- 
wise patriarchial. These men are both now dead, but 
the practice of matronymic and patronymic nicknaming 
persists in the Big Valley comnunlty. One of my own 
informants, bom and raised in Big Valley^ is known 
as Suzie-Ezra^ and he is also sometimas even further 
particularized as Sim* s-Suzie's -Ezra, although the 
possessives are not usually used* In this case, 
Suzie was his mother and Sim was her father; the 
familial nickname is, thus, even extended to the 
grandparental generation. Either the mother's name 
or the wife's name may be used. Thus Sally-John is 
used to distinguish him from another John whose wife's 
name is not Sally. The husband's or father's name 
may also be used. Thus John's Amos is distinguished 
from Amos' John's Amos; in the former case the man's 
father was John^ and in the latter case his father 
was John and his grandfather was Amos. It is common, 
in fact, in Amish comnninities to name a boy after the 
paternal grandfather and a girl after the maternal 
grandmother* 

The foregoing type of nickname is certainly 
particular to the Amish, and, so far as I know, it is 
also peculiar to them; but the decision as to the 
latter I shall leave to my readers* To my knowledge, 
however, it is not used in exactly this fashion by 
any oLhei people. We non-Amish occasionally distin- 
guish a person by reference to his parents' names, 
but with us such terms are terms of reference, rather 
than terms of address. The Amish, however, in their 
everyday speech and in addressing each other, often, 
if necessary, combine names into a nickname in the 
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manner here indicated. Inasmuch as parental and 
grandparental names of either sex are used^ as well 
as the names of marital spouses ^ I shall call them 
"familial" nicknames^ for they are names of relatives 
either through blood or through marriage within the 
larger extended family. It may also be stated that 
this is a practice more highly developed in some 
Amish communities than in others. It is used more 
in Big Valley^ Pennsylvania^ and in Holmes County ^ 
Ohio, for example, than it is in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. Thus in naming patterns, including 
those of nicknaming, we see regional differences and 
areal specializations in Amish lifeways. 

(6) Lancaster County, on the other hard^ has a 
type of nickname not so often found in the two other 
Amish communities just mentioned. This is a combi- 
nation of the first name of the individual with the 
middle initial of his full name. In this process of 
combination there is ellipsis^ in that the first name 
is shortened and slurred into the middle initial. 
Thus Isaac Z. Smoker of Lancaster County is known as 
t*Iksie;" and his brother is known as "Samsie^" to 
distinguish them from other Ike and Sam Smokers in 
the area. By the same principle Daniel T. Esh would 
be called "Dantee," rather than "Dan T," and Ben G. 
Beiler would be "Bengie," rather than "Ben G," I 
have often noticed that English auctioneers at Amish 
sales are always careful to say Ben G., Ike Z,, Sara 
Zo, etc., to the clerk of sale, so there will be no 
confusion as to who is precisely the purchaser. But 
in Amish speech, when the middle-initial nickname is 
used addressively, as well as ref erentially, the nick- 
name is always heard as a single fused term. 

I venture the same observation concerning the 
middle*initial type of Amish nickname that I made con- 
cerning their familial nicknames: that so far as I 
know this is a type of nicknaming peculiar to these 
people. I am saying this^ however, in order to be 
corrected, if necessary, by any of my readers. 
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The renaining two types of Amish nicknames^ how- 
ever, ere not peculier to them, being as characteristic 
of us as they are of them. These are nicknames based 
on residence and those relating to occupation. 

(7) Nicknames based on occupation are less fre- 
quently used by the Amish than by us, apparently for 
the reason that there are fewer occupations among them 

than among us. Most Amish men are full-time farmers 
and all married Amish women are full-time housewives. 
All Amish men, in fact, must either farm or make their 
living in pursuits closely related to farming^ such as 
carpentry, blacksmithing, masonry, house and barn- 
painting, harnessmaking . Moreover, these latter non- 
farming specialties are not, as a rule, full-time 
occupations for most Amishmen. They are, however, 
sufficiently found in Amish communities to permit a 
few men being nicknamed accordingly. Thus "Iksie** 
Smoker, above alluded to, is also known as "Elevator 
Ike," for he invented a farm elevator (as well as a 
hay baler* and a liquid manure spreader) and is curr- 
ently engaged in the manufacture of these farm imple- 
ments. In Holmes County, Ohio, Miller Abe works in a 
grist mill, and Jockey Joe is not a horse racer, but a 
horse trader; in Crawford County, Pennsylvania, 
Bessemer Joe works as a section hand for the railroad, 
and Carpenter Jake in a contract builder; in Lancaster 
County, Chicken Elam owns a chicken farm, and Chickie 
Dan works for him; here also Crusher John works in a 
stone quarry, and Lawyer Aaron is not really a lawyer, " 
but is well known among the Amish for his legal know- 
how; in Big Valley Blacksmith Sam shoes horses and 
repairs buggies for his fellow Amishmen, and Creamery 
Dan works in a milkplant. Occasionally we hear a 
nickname such as Bishop Danny, to distinguih him from 
some other Daniel; and of Preacher John to distinguish 
him from numerous other Johns (John Is with the Amish, 
as well as with us, and with most other peoples of 
Indo-European speech, the most conmon first name for 
men). There was also once a Deacon Jonas in Big Val- 
ley, for there are numerous Jonases among the Amish, 
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it being one of their favorite Biblical names. Ex- 
cepting as identifying nicknames, however, minister- 
ial titles are usually not used by the Amish in every- 
day speech* 

(8) A last type of Amish nickname is familiar 
also to us "English" — the type that identifies a 
person in terms of where he lives or once lived. A 
Lewis town lawyer recently told me of finding the Amish 
name "Turnpike Joe" in Mifflin County courthouse 
records* He was bewildered by this, for he knew of 
no turnpike in the Big Valley home of the Mifflin 
County Amish* It was learned, however, that the main 
road through the Valley used to be called the turn- 
pike, and that it still suffices as a locative for 
the Amish inhabitants of the Valley. In Lancaster 
County, Gap Dave, Gap Elam, Gap Joe and Gap John are 
Stolzfus brothers who were raised on a farm near the 
town of Gap; Kinzer Jake King comes from that place; 
and Quarryville Elmer Fisher originally lived there. 
In Big Valley there is an Allensville Jake Peachey 
and a Belleville Jake Peachey. (There were over 100 
Peachey families in Big Valley in 1950, with numerous 
individuals among them with the same first name). 
In northwestern Pennsylvania there is a Mercer Andy 
Byler and an Atlantic Andy Byler, who are also dis- 
tinguished as Andy G* and Andy J. Dr. John A* 
Hostetler, Professor of Sociology at the University 
of Alberta, Canada, was bom and raised Amish and his 
father's name was Joe* The latter, when residing in 
Big Valley, was called "Coldwater Joe," for his farm 
was near Coldwater Station; when he moved to Iowa he 
was called "Pennsylvania Joe," and by this nickname 
he has since been known in Indiana, where he later 
lived, and in Florida, where he now lives* 

Dr, John A. Hostetler has not been Amish for some 
thirty years. But when telephoning me he says "This 
is 'John A*' speaking," and he still signs his letters 
in that way. Nicknames, apparently, are something 
easy to come by, but hard to lose* "By their nick- 
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naaes ye shall know thenP'; and ¥a good nickname en- 
dureth for a long time." If these statements aren't 
Biblical^ they should be, for they are both certainly 
true at least for the Amish. 
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TWO EilRLY PENNSYLVANIA BALLADS 

By 

H« M. Cranmer 

EDITOR'S NOTE - One of the principal aims of 
the Society heing to collect and preserve Penn- 
sylvania folklore, Keystone Folklore Quarterly 

is always happy to publish Pennsylvania ballads 
and Pennsylvania versions of other ballads, when 
accompanied by information as to when, and pre- 
ferably by whom they were sung, or other appli- 
cable material as to their origin and transmis- 
sion. Tales in folk transmission are equally 
welcome. The following ballads^ quite rare, 
and perhaps one of them otherwise unreported, 
were supplied by Mr. Cranmer, postmaster at 
Hammers ley Fork, Pa., and a member and officer 
of the Society for many years. 

"The Saga of Bill French** was apparently com- 
posed by French, himself. He was a farmer and 
wagoner of Northern Pennsylvania, who probably 

got his start in life^ as the song reports, by 
capturing and taming a panther kit. He is also 
said to have trained a young moose, and driven 
him, harnessed to a buggy, all over New York and 
New England. Little if anything is known of 
the origin of the other ballad. 

'*The Saga of Billy French" 

1. When back I look on forty years. 

The scenes are spread before me. 
And there I find, brought to my mind. 

Undaunted scenes of glory. 
Our country new, and settlers 'few. 

And settlements were scanty. 
'Twas here and there a rude log hut. 
Much like an Irish shanty. 

CHO. Whoa_^ pity-be-dow, ho haw-de-haw, 
gee hap-a-dap-a-loop. 
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2* Those hewed-log huts and rude-fenced fields 

Contained their earthly all. 
They were content, though onward bent. 

Although their means were small. 
The older hands cut down the trees. 

The younger trimmed the boughs, 
And when the sun sank in the west. 

They hunted up their cows. 

3. A chubby boy Just in his teens. 

The hero of my story, 
A daring feat did once transact. 

Which ended in his glory* 
While set a task of hunting cows. 

And through the thickets peeping. 
There he espied, on a mossy bed. 

Two little kits were sleeping. 

4. "What do you there, you little elves, 

T think you're worth a grabbin' ; 
So he took them both into his anos. 

To bear them to his cabin. 
Each little kit both scratched and bit. 

And kept a constant howling, 
But soon a dismal note was heard — 

The older one was yowling. 

5* Without delay she found her way. 
And bounded in before him; 

Spit in his face, cat-like disgrace. 

Though looks were much imploring. 
Thus scratched and bit and sorely vexed, 

One kit he threw its mother. 
"Keep that/' he said, "you growling elf. 

And I will keep the other." 
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6m And now content both parties grew. 

Our hero home did scamper. 
Rl8 bosom burned when there he learned 

That he had caught a panther. 
This panther grew, our hero, too. 

From 6hubby boy to yeoman; 
With a panther pack upon his back 

He turned a panther showman. 



7. Thus, many a day, far, far away. 

His money grew in measure. 
He thought of home, no more to roam. 

And sold his little treasure. 
Thus sixty more adds to his store. 

Likewise a hunter's trap; 
A log-chain, too, both good and new. 

He lashed them to his back. 



8. His home he sought, his land he bought. 

And paid for with his treasure. 
Industrious ways crowded all his days; 

He lived In peace and pleasure. 
If you would know how wealth can grow. 

Our hero has the answer. 
All he has got fell to his lot 

By catching of the panther. 

"The chorus is yodeled," writes Mr. Cranraer, 
"taken from the way old Bill French drove oxen. 
Bill's idea of grandeur was to own and drive 
three yoke of oxen. Rue Brown, a hunter, 
thought the hounds were running a deer one 
morning, so taking his gun^ he went to where 
the deer runway crossed the road. Instead of 
a deer, old Bill French with three yoke of oxen 
hitched to a cart containing two bushels of 
wheat In a bag came around the turn In the road! 
Bill French was on the way to mill to get his 
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wheat ground* 

"Another old-time favorite was * Amanda** A 

girl by that name was captured by Indians and 
taken up the Merrimac River. She was bound to 
a tree to be burned^ when Young Albian, a chief, 
saved her* I only remember part of the first 
verse: 

"Amanda" 

1* The sun had gone down in the west, 

o'er the Merrimac stream. 



2« At the foot of the mountain^ Amanda did Gigh, 

At the hoot of the owl, and the catamount's cry. 
At the howl of the wolf in its lone granite cell. 
One crash of the dead forest tree as it fell. 



3« At the foot of the hemlock the wild game was flung. 
While around neath its branches their hue and 

cry rung. . 

The watch-fire was kindled and fanned by the 

breeze 

While the light o*er the features of Trenston 

did gleam. 

4* Then in was brought the captive, 

all friendless and forlorn. 

Her feet bathed in blood and her garments 

were torn. 

She courted with a vengeance the wrath of 

her foes. 

And sighed for the moment her sufferings 

would close. 
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5. "Forbear," cried Young Albian. "Those 

tortures forbear. 

This maiden shall live, by my wanpum I swear. 

If a victim this night must be burned 

to the tree. 

Young Albian your chieftain the victim must be." 

6« Then quick to the arms of Amanda he rushed. 

The arrival was ended, the tumult was hushed. 
While a-mute stood the cixcle of warriors around. 
Young Albian the arms ot Amanda unbound. 

7« At the pinage of worship, at the break o£ the day. 
The birchen canoe was seen gliding away. 
More fleet than the wild-duck with its mate 

by its side, 

Young Albian and Amanda rode doim the dark tide. 

8. At the dusk of the evening the white cot was seen. 
While the twilight shone round o*er the 

wild willow scene. 

One moment of parting was held on the shore, 

And Young Albian the chieftain saw Amanda no more. 

Perhaps some reader may supply the missing 
lines, Mr. Cranmer reports that several ver- 
sions of "Amanda" were printed in the old 
Weekly Toledo Blade a little more than 30 years 
ago. He learned both ballads from his father, 
who also lived in Clinton County. 

"Fifty years or more ago," he adds, "there 
was no phonograph in our area, no radio or TV, 
so my father used to sing those old songs to 
me, and tell me stories of the Indian wars, to 

pass the long winter evenings. Some of those 
songs were brought over from England in Colonial 
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days -- ^Andrew Bardeen , ' 'Lady Leroy,* 'The 
English Cowboy.' Then there were the American 
songs ^ 'The New Country/ 'Miss Clara,' and 
others. By 1910 the talking machine was used 
to pass the evenings , and the old songs have 
died out." 
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CORRECTIONS 

In Keystone Folklore Quarterly, Volume V, No. 3, 
Autumn, I960, please make the following corrections: 

Page 13 — In Epitaph 15, line 2, for "Tuke" read 

"Take." 

Page 15 — In Line 3, after "syllables" insert "of 

the last line." 

Tn Paragraph 2, line 4, for "to the" 
read "as a." 

In Paragraph 3, last line, for "at" 
read "to." 

Page 16 — Paragraph 3, line 4, for "almost as 
common,** read "almost as frequent." 

Page 17 — Line 1, for *'Short Metre" read "Common 
Metre." 

In first Paragraph after verse, line 4, 
for "or" read "of." 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

BLACK ROCK^ Mining Folklore of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch. By George Kbraon* (Baltiiaore: The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, I960. Pp. 453, plus xi. $7,500 

After almost three years of work under a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship^ George Korson has produced a classic 

study of the folklore of his favorite section of the 
Keystone State — the Hard Coal Region. 

In "Black Rock/' he has produced a work far more 
significant than any mere compilation or analysis of 
the folklore of that part of the region where the 
workers are principally "Pennsylvania Dutch." The hook 
is a study of the living of the people^ as well as 
their lore. Recognizing that the folklore can never 
be separated from the folk, George Korson has pro- 
duced a volume of real sociological as well as liter- 
ary significance. 

The 20 chapters trace the origin and significance^ 
the rise and decline of anthracite mining^ in terms of 
its effect upon the people of the region, and of their 
effect upon the industry. 

From the almost accidental discovery of how to 
burn the "stone coal," the book moves along to the 
brawny youth of the industry; the development of rail- 
road and canal transport which it inspired; the growth 
of monopoly^ and the resulting agitation for labor 
unions, and its climax in the "Mollie Maguire" terror- 
ism. 

Only in one place along this course do we feel 
that Mr. Korson has seriously erred, and that in the 
very first chapter in his discussion of the historical 
facts about Philip Ginder, the folk hero who is cred- 
ited with discovering that anthracite coal would bum. 
It is a little puzzling to find him challenging the 
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statement of Dr. Thomas C. James, who had known and 
talked to Glnder, because his statement was made 18 
years after the conversation it reported; it is even 
more surprising to £ind him** impugning it on ho abetter 
evidence than the opinion of a failing, 90-year-old 
man who was not bom until more than 60 years after 
the death of the man about whose affairs he speaks so 
glibly. But any folklorist who has worked in the 
field has at some time felt the almost hypnotic spell 
of an aged man who is completely wrapped up in the 
facts he reports. It is almost impossible not to 
believe him, whether he is right or not* 

On the basis of the evidence presented, we feel, 
most historians would suspect there had been two 
Philip Ginders: the father^ who had owned property in 
another county prior to 1791, and the son, newly ar- 
rived and on his own in the wilderness, who was eke- 
ing out his living as a hunter when he burned the 
first chunk of anthracite in his fire. The dates in- 
volved almost force some such opinion upon the stu- 
dent. 

The error; even if such it be, is a minor one, 
however, and hardly worthwhile mentioning in the dis- 
cussion of such a book. For in "Black Rock", the 
greatest Pennsylvania folklorist has added to his al- 
ready burgeoning laurels. 

"Black Rock" is almost a double book. On the 
one hand it is a sociological history of a regional 
industry, the people who produced it, and the people 
whom it produced. On the other, and in the final 
eight chapters, it is a study in the folklore of 
those people. The speech, courtship and marriage 
customs, folk medicine, religion, the lore of the 
supernatural^ that of the breaker boys and mule driv- 
ers, the legends and traditions, the folk songs and 
ballads. 

To say that only George Korson could have written 
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this book so well would be a serious understatement. 
Only George Korson could have written this book even 
adequately. And he has written It far more than 
adequate ly. 

It took the author o£ "Songs and Ballads of the 
Anthracite Miner^*' "Minstrels of the Mine Patch," 
**Coal Dust on the Fiddle," and "Black Land,** and the 
editor of the towering ** Pennsylvania Songs and Le- 
gends,'* (see below) to write this book. 

The Guggenheim Foundation > the Johns Hopkins 

Press, George Korson, and the Pennsylvania Folklore 

Society which he nurtured and served for three years 
as president^ all have good reason to be proud of 
this book* 

- - George Swetnam 



PENNSYLVANIA SONGS AND LEGENDS, George Korson, 
Editor. (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1960, 
Pp. 474. $7.50.) 

This great work, first published in 1949 and al- 
most completely unobtainable for several years, has 
been reissued in companion form with its editor's 
latest book, **Black Rock," (see ebeve.) 

Despite the passage of years, the work has not 

gone out of date. Our knowledge of Pennsylvania 
folklore has increased, but little in the book has 
been shown to be wrong or even Inapropos . 

Since the first publication, some of the authors 
have died. Including Col. Henry W. Shoemaker ("Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania Legends") and J. Herbert Walker 
("Lumberjacks and Raftsmen"). 

Other chapters include "The British Folk Tradi- 
tion," by Samuel Preston Bayard; ''Pennsylvania German 
Songs," by Thomas R. Brendle and William S. Troxell; 
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"Amish Hymns as Folk Music/' by J. William Frey; "The 
Cornplanter Indians," by Merle H. Deardorff ; "Pike 
County Tall Tales," by Robert J, Wheeler; "Conestoga 
Wagoners," by Howard C. Frey; "Canailers^" by Lewis 
Edwin Theiss; "Railroaders," by Freeman H. Hubbard; 
"Coal Miners," by Mr. Korson; "Oilmen," by Harry Bots- 
ford, and "Folk Songs of an Industrial City,** by Jacob 
H. Evanson. 

Ptonsylvanlans and other folklorists will be 
happy that the book has once again become obtainable 
at a reasonable price. 

" • G • S • 



A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends and Folk- 
lore, edited by B, A<. Botkin, illustrated by Warren 
Chappell. Pp. 623. Random House, Mew York, N. Y. 
$7.95. 

Water rune down hill naturally and just as natur- 
ally Ben Botkin has put together another monumental 
collection of American folklore, a big, handsomely Il- 
lustrated 600-page volume of Civil War lore. This Is 

an unusually rich slice of our heritage because, as 

Botkin points out in his introduction, the conflict 
was "our talkingest war." (Indeed, it still is.) It 
split Americans individually and collectively. Even 
Civil War "buffs/' refighting the battles^ are inclin- 
ed to forget that this was a war that, in a deeply 
emotional way, involved virtually every American fam- 
ily, with brother fighting brother, slaves freed and 
masters ruined, mothers defying troops, fathers dead, 
and the heroes and villains picked out In every town 
to be celebrated or spit upon. 

You can forge^none of this If you pick up this 
book. It comes closer than histories to giving you 
the feeling of what It was to live In those days. 
Botkin 's skill as an anthologist and folklorlst Is such 
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that you feel the deeper anxieties, the fears ^ cour- 
age and faith and hope of the American people through 
these tales, wisecracks, legends and letters and 
diaries* 

It is filled with astonishing items: how the 
women of New Orleans, with a flip of their skirts, 
turned their backsides to the Union conquerors, re- 
sulting in Butler's order that may woman who so ges- 
tured should be treated "as a woman of the town ply- 
ing her avocation*'* 

Or the satiric advertisement of a Beaufort, S.C, 
Negro: "$500 REWARD -- Rund away from me on de 7th ob 
dis month, my mass Julian Rhett, Mass Rhett am five 
feet 'leven inches high, big shoulders, black hair, 
curly shaggy wiskers , low forehead, and dark face.,.. 
Calls heself 'Suddern gemmen'..., I will gib four 
hundred dollars for him if alive, an' five hundred 
if anybody will show him dead.*** Sambo Rhett." 

Or the account of the death of Lieutenant Bayard 
Wilkeson who singlehandedly delayed the Confederate 
advance at Gettysburg until he passed the point of no 
return* 

Or the hilarious account of how a group of Jewish 
soldiers in an Ohio regiment celebrated Passover* . 

Or how soldiers raced licea..,Or how a Union 
sergeant let a Confederate officer slip through the 
lines to drop in on his folks and then return, saying, 
" . , , ,what I have done for you, IM like someone to do 
for me if in the same fix. While I'm here I'll keep 
an eye on your home and people and do what X can for 
them." 

Oh^ this was an American war, all right* There 
is nothing like It in the history of other wars, with 
Belle Boyd kissing officers and stealing their papers 
and riding like the wind to warn Jackson, with the 
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wound -dresser Walt Whitman mourning that all the sol* 
dler*s talk would never get down in books ^ with Gener* 
al Pickett saluting a child who waved the Stars and 
Stripes while on his way to Gettysburg^ and Pennsyl- 
vanis coal-miners digging to blow up the Confederate 
fort at Petersburg J and so on to the incredible end 
with Grant sending Lee*s withered men home with their 
horses • 

Botkin has somehow achieved a balance between the 

North and the South, between the well-known figures, 
about whom he presents new material, and the small 
chit-chat, jokes, comments and reflections of "plain 
people." Perhaps his most difficult problem was Lin- 
coln, who while still alive became a folk figure of 
such proportions thet he is reflected in many differ- 
ent ways throughout the book* By drawing on letters, 
diaries and other little-known sources he has demon- 
strated how much we still do not know about the Civil 
War. There are stories here that deeply move and 
those explode with laughter. Combined, they reveal 
the American character more profoundly than books di- 
rectly concerned with the subject. 

Those seriously interested in either the Civil 
War or American folklore will find this a basic book. 

The folklorist will find Botkin' s appended notes as 
fascinating as the main body of the work and a great 
source bibliography. 

- - Harry Henderson 



STUDIES IN BIBLICAL AND JEWISH FOLKLORE • 
Edited by Raphael Patai, Francis Lee Hutley and Dov 
Noy. (Blooming ton: Indiana University Press, I960. 
Pp. 374.) 

Studies in Jewish and Biblical Folklore, issued 
as one of the Memoir Series of the American Folklore 
Society, contains many pages of pleasurable reading. 
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Raphael Patai's essay "Jewish Folklore and Jew- 
ish Tradition", at the beginning of the collection, 
presents the following four statements as necessary 
for an understanding of the spirit of Jewi A , folklore: 
1. Though dependent on the oral transmission of myths, 
legends, tales, proverbs, riddles, the texts of bal- 
lads and other songs, Jewish folklore is interrelated 
and Inseparable from Jewish behavioral life, viz., 
Jewish custom. 2. Unlike the folklore of many other 
peoples the folklore of the Jewish people cannot be 
studied without reference to the written literature 
of the Jews, the **People of the Book*** 3» Jewish 
folklore, the product of a people insatiably curious 
and ever passionately seeking knowledge, has always 
been amenable to influence of other folklores, influ- 
ences it could harmonize and assimilate into the Jew- 
ish ouLlook on life. 4. The folklore of whole sec- 
tions of Oriental Jews, like those from Iraq and 
Yemen, is in danger of being forgotten owing to the 
total transfers of these folk to Western-oriented 
Israel. Haste must accordingly be made by folklor- 
ists to record in print and sound and picture the 
folklore of these new Israeli immigrants before it is 
irretrievably lost. 

The articles on examples of "Biblical Folklore** 
and ** Jewish Folktales'* are attempts to trace sources 
and comparisons in non-Hebrew literature. The de- 
lightful ** Jewish-American Dialect Stories on Tape** are 
made even more entertaining by the running comparisons 
with similar tales culled from other traditions. 

The Section on Jewish Folksong is praiseworthy. 
**The Musical Vocabulary of Ashkenazic Hazanim?' , e.g., 
offers a mine of information to anyone interested in 
a study of Jewish cantorial music, and "The Back- 
ground of East European Yiddish Folk Love-Songs" 
offers a brief but pleasant anthology to anyone who 
remembers having heard these songs in his youth. 

*JJewi8h Popular Beliefs and Customs in Los 
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Angeles" and "The Americanization of Passover" are 
Illustrations of Patai's second principle^ viz,, di- 
gestion by Jewish folklore of huqqat hagoy (the law 
or custom of Gentiles) with however the unhappy con* 
sequence here o£ - indigestion. 

- - Samson A. Shain 
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Who, of all people of diverse interests upon 
earth is so fortunate as the folklorist? 

Wherever he turns ^ and on the tongue of everyone 
he meets ^ he finds aaterlal for his hobby ^ his sci- 
ence^ his art^ his music, his study, his collection — 
whichever his interest may be. The field of folklore 
is as wide as the field of man. 

If he goes among children even his own he 
is sure to find something new in the line of folklore, 

daily. There are games, ever new, ever changing, yet 

ever old. There are riddles, songs, tales, jokes — 
a continual kaleidoscope of material, whose surface 
has hardly been scratched, with all our work. 

Does he meet the very aged? They are a gold-mine 
of information, interest and inspiration, with their 
proverbs, their weather signs, folk remedies, and 
recollections of the horse -and -buggy days, their inci- | 
dents and ways. | 

Or young people? Their old-new traditions of be- 
havior, study, love-making; their dances and Jive- 
talk; the frivolous, the serious and the beat, all 
are carriers of living folklore, to be gathered and . 
treasured before it fades away into memory and then 
vanishes • 

Every special group, racial, national, regional, 
has a valued folklore to be gathered and stored, as 
the bee gathers honey from the flowers. The railroads 
and other industries have a fine folklore, and just as 
surely as there was a folklore of the old teamsters, 
there Is a lore of today's truck drivers, although no 
one seems to have even begun to research It. The 
transport men, too, who drive new buses through from 
factory to customer have their own pet names for the 
various makes and models. 
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Even the aead have their lore. The epitaphs in 
any old graveyard, the changirig f&fjhions in names, 
the stories tola by the sexton, are all of the es- 
sence of the foiklorist's interest and delight. Nor 
are the tales of ghosts a thing of the past^ as a 
radio broadcaster in Pittsburgh discovered when he 
mentioned a few, and was flooded with others in the 
nail, from over a wide area. 

There is room in the folklore field for research 
— literary, historical, sociological, musical and of 
a dozen other kinds. Perhaps future generations will 
laugh at our blindness in overlooking the folklore of 

businejs and the professions so completely tc^iay, 

RegietLribly the one part of the field now most 
r.eglected is that which came and must always come 
first of all collec*"ion. For the collection of 
these bits of treasure mu^t precede th^ir study. 

There is folklore gold in "these here" hills and 
valleys. If we but have eyes to see, and ears to hear, 
and hearts to consider. 
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INDEX OF AMERICAN FOLK LEGENDS 

The newly created Center for the Study of 
Coiiq>aratlve Folklore and Mythology at the 
University of California at Los Angeles has. 
announced the preparation of a standard in- 
dex of American folk legends ^ under the di- 
rection of Way land D. Hand. In addition to 
treating the predominant Anglo-American 
stocks of legendry^ the staff of the Center 
will also Index foreign stocks that have 
lived on in the new home land. The Center 
will be grateful for bibliographical refer- 
enceF to deposits of local legends of all 
kinds ^ and also saints legends, particular- 
ly such may be found in ephemeral publi- 
cations and other fugitive sources. 



I 
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FOLKLORE NOTES 

Pennsylvania was well represented on the program 
of the American Folklore Society at Philadelphia, 
Dec. 27-29 • 

Among Pennsylvanians reading papers at the ses- 
sion were 6. Ellis Burcaw^ Curator of the Philadelphia 

Commercial Musenm, "Misconceptions Associated with 
the Baliad 'S i r. P tri^^K Si>ens;' "Maurice M: ok^ pro- 
fessor of Sociology^ Pennsylvania State Univer ^ity^ 
"Quaker Folklore and the Quaker in Folklore;" Roger 
Abrahams (now teaching at the University of Texas) 
"Toasts of the South Philadelphia Negroes;" Kenneth 
Goldstein^ University of Pennsylvania "Willie Robbie, 
Folk Artist of Buchan, Scotland;" Margaret Arnot, 
University of Pennsylvania, "Greek Festival Breads 
for the Twelve Days of Christmas;" and Anne G« 
Street, Media, "Isolation and Some of Its Effects on 
the Imformants." 

In addition, Samuel P. Bayard of Pennsylvania 
State University, and Frank Hoffman of Indiana Uni- 
versity^ former editor of KFQ, served as moderators 

of sessions^ and Lionel D, Wyld, who is a contribu- 
tor to this magazine^ read a paper on "Tali Tales 
from 'Roaring Giddap.'" 
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PITTSBURGH MEETING 

On November 7 Pittsburgh Chapter had as guest 
speaker Rabbi Sanson A. Shain. Rabbi Shain whose 
hone and congregation are in Lancaster where he is 
also a chaplain for Franklin and Marshall College, 
talked on the subject o£ OLD TESTAMENT PLACE NAMES 
IN PENNSYLVANIA. He first becane interested in 
Biblical place nanes in Arkansas, his fomer home^ 
and published a work on Old Testanent place nanes 
in that state. 

The reasons for giving these names are various 
and sometimes surprising. A town or river or hill 
may be names for a real place mentioned in the Bible 
but some^ usually towns ; are called for structures 
which preceded them such as churches or schools, or 
even for a favored member of a prominent family. A 
few names that sound Biblical are of Indian origin. 
Often there is unintentional duplication leading to 
partial correction nade by the Post Office such as 
East or West Salen^ New Salen^ or even Salen - 
Andover • 

The day following the neeting. Rabbi Shain ap- 
peared on the Daybreak Show^ a locally produced pro- 
gram of R D R A Television with a nore than local 
audience* 

- - Eliza Jane Mayer 
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